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CHAPTER XIII. 


MRS. MACCABE HAS IT OUT WITH THE MAJOR. 


‘* He is a fool who thinks, by force or skill, 
To turn the current of a woman’s will.’’ 


—S. TUKE. 


THE following morning, when the first press of business was 
over, and when she had taken counsel with her sons, and had 
locked Lizzie into her room, Mrs. Maccabe put on her shawl 
(she always wore her bonnet except in bed) and stalked up the 
street, and out to Bridgetstown. She had never visited it 
before, and her tall commanding figure in the doorway, gave 
Sara, the parlour maid, what she subsequently described as a 
“turn.” Doubtless she gave Mrs. Malone a turn also, for she 
firmly believed that she had come for the balance of her bill— 
a large balance—and tremulously hinted as much. 

“Oh no, Mrs. Malone, ma’m ; though in course I’ll be thankful 
to see me money. I’ve come about something a great deal 
worse nor that. To make a long story short, your son Denis 
has destroyed himself.” 

“Denis,” shrieked the wretched woman, staggering back 
against the turf basket. “What is it? Tell me the worst at 
once! Is he dead? Oh! what, what has happened to him?” 

“He has happened to get married to my niece, Lizzie 
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Maccabe, at a registry office in Dublin last October, that’s 
what’s happened to him!” 

For a moment~Mrs:-Malone was speechless ; then she went 
and sat down very suddenly on the nearest chair, and put both 
her hands to her head. 

“It’s gospel truth,” continued her visitor. “I only found it 
out last night. I’m sorry for you, and I’m sorry for meeself: 
it’s a terrible disgrace to us both. Such a thing never happened 
toa Maccabe before. I am going to get shut of her at wance.” 

“Denis must have been mad,” said his mother distractedly. 
“ Are you sure he is married ?” 

Mrs. Maccabe’s brow now became clothed in thunder. 

“Better be mad, nor bad, nor worse than he is! He zs mar- 
ried. I have the lines, and I’ve come up to talk the matter 
over with the Major, and to see what he will do for his son’s 
wife. He must take her out of zzy house.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Maccabe, could you not keep it quiet for a little 
longer, ti!l we think it over. I simply dare not tell his father,” 
said Mrs. Malone piteously. 

“But I dar,” replied this heroic matron, standing squarely 
before her meek little customer. “I dar a regiment of the 
likes of him; and I'll tell him within the next five minutes. 
Where’s the study ?” 

“Oh give me time, a little time,” pleaded Mrs. Malone in 
tears, “till I consult my eldest son. Oh, there he is! George, 
come here.” 

George, who was equipped for riding, entered, whip in hand, 
and stared in amazement at his weeping mother, and the 
butcher’s widow. A bill of course. 

“Tt’s something awful about Denis—and Mrs. Maccabe’s niece. 
He has married her, and she has been his wife for months,” ex- 
plained his mother with streaming eyes. 

George could not restrain a low whistle. 

“It was only discovered yesterday, and Mrs. Maccabe is going 
to tell his father, and don’t you agree with me, that we might 
wait alittle, and think it over.” 

“ No, mother, Mrs. Maccabe is right,” returned her son with 
decision ; “there must be no delay ; he should be told at once, 
and the marriage openly acknowledged.” 

“You are right, sir,’ said Mrs. Maccabe approvingly, “and 
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now I’ll not detain you longer, ma’m, if you will show me the 
road to the Major’s study.” 

“T’ll go with you,” volunteered George gallantly, resolved that 
the butcher’s widow should not bear the brunt of the fray alone 
and unprotected. Mrs. Malone was helpless. She stood with her 
handkerchief to her mouth, and watched them go into the study, 
saw them close the door, and then rushed back, and buried her 
head among the sofa cushions, poor coward! The study was 
next to the drawing-room, and at first there was the steady 
humming sound of Mrs. Maccabe’s voice, then a roar from the 
Major, then George spoke, then roar upon roar like a starving 
Bengal tiger who sees food. 

The Major could not realise the news at first. He pushed 
back his chair, thereby capsizing Boozle, who was sleeping com- 
fortably in the paper basket on all the unpaid bills. He gasped, 
his face became the colour of a boiled beetroot. 

“Eh? What? What?” he shouted, and then he rose and 
figuratively fell upon Mrs. Maccabe, for “a lying, thieving schem- 
ing old harridan, who had ruined his innocent son—an infernal 
old fosthooke, who had made the match.” 

“ And what would J get, av you please?” drawing herself up 


with an air of superb enquiry. “For why would I marry me 
niece, a decent girl, to an idle, drunken scutt, that never earned 
six-pence, a low-minded rapscallion, heir to nothing but debt 
and his father’s bad name. A fine thing to tell Bridget Mac- 


” 


cabe 
oxtail. 

In vain the Major stormed ; here his bellowing and bullying 
was as water on a rock. To borrow a word from the intrepid 
widow, she “ bested him,” as she subsequently boasted—-:owed 
him, silenced him, yea even him. 

George was scarcely able to get in one syllable between such: 
a war of words, and two such champions. It was Greek meet- 
ing Greek with a vengeance. The Major assumed an attitude: 
of ferocious antagonism that would have struck terror into the 
heart of a less valiant opponent, and the battle raged. At last 
there was a lull, the man was worn down by the woman’s 
vigorous eloquence, and Mrs. Maccabe calmly stated her 
ultimatum. 

“The girl should be decently married, as soon as _ possible, 

1* 


and she looked about her, as if in search of the 
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before the priest, and before the Rev. Mr. Mahon, too, if they 
liked, and Denis Malone should take his wife home. If he 
passed the medical, he might get something to do.” 

“But he has zot passed,” bawled the Major. “I’ve heard by 
yesterday’s post he has failed for his final examination, and he is 
done for. The most I'll do for him, will be to give him a 
steerage passage to Australia, and a five-pound note.” 

“Man, that’s all balderdash and nonsense!”—that the Major 
should live to be apostrophised as a mere “man!” “Ye can’t 
turn your only son out into the world as ye would as ass on a 
bog, and him with a wife on his hands—ye bid to provide for 
him,” responded the widow in a tone of unshaken resolve. 

“Denis might make a good start in Australia,’ ventured his 
step-brother. “ You see he likes a country life: he rides well, 
and he knows a little about stock, and if he had a small share 
in arun, just a start, he might do very well.” 

“Then will you start him?” enquired the Major, turning on 
him furiously, forgetting the recent plunge he had made into 
George’s pocket. 

“T am quite unable to do anything at present.” 

“ Av course the Major willassist his only son. It’s not your 
place, sir,” said Mrs. Maccabe emphatically. “The Major will 
give at least five hundred pounds, and their passages and outfit, 
and do the thing respectably, when he is about it,” speaking 
precisely as if the Major were miles away. ; 

He, with his eyes starting out of his head, assured her in 
forcible language (that cannot here be quoted) that he would not 
do anything of the sort. But this determined woman made 
him listen to what she called “reason”; she bargained and 
chaffered with him, as if she were buying a young stall-fed 
bullock, and when she had left the study, rather hoarse and 
breathless, she had gained her end. 

The Major would give four hundred pounds down on the nail ; 
she herself (poor woman as she was) would put down two more. 
This money to be lodged in the hands of a respectable honest 
man in Melbourne, who would see that Denis did not make 
ducks and drakes of it, but invest it prudently. The couple 
were to be married as soon as possible, and to take ship to 
Australia. “She would pay her niece’s passage second class, and 
give her a sensible outfit,and no one could say but that she 
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had done a handsome thing for a desolate, lorn widow woman, 
with no one to earn for her but herself, and hard work, and 
small returns, and dad debts. She would not trouble the Major 
further at present, but may be he would spake a word to Mr. 
Denis and tell him that he was not to go next or nigh Bridget 
Maccabe, as she would not be answerable for herself. 

“Spake a word to Mr. Denis” but feebly expresses the scene 
that awaited that young gentleman, as he strolled into the house 
in time for dinner. He had given the governor a wide berth 
since the fatal letter had been received the previous day, and had 
spent his time most agreeably, in coursing and card playing 
with some of his boon companions. He had a phlegmatic 
nature, and an adjustable conscience: it was rather a bore that 
he had not passed, but he hated the profession, and for the 
present his mother had assured him that he could live at home, 
and they would “think it over.” He was certain to get some- 
thing, some agency ; he was only twenty-four ; there was lots of 
time! The Major’s fury would blow itself out like a gale, so he 
flattered himself, as he prepared for dinner. A sharp knock at the 
door, and enter Cuckoo, pale and excited-looking, and evidently 
bursting with some great news. 

“ Now then,” said Denis who was belabouring his thick stiff 
hair with a brush in either hand, “ what’s up ?” 

“Everything is up!” returned his sister tragically. “I 
thought I would just come in and warn you. Mrs. Maccabe 
was here this morning ; they know you are married to Lizzie.” 

Here Denis let fall a hair brush with a clang. 

“It’s not true, is it, Denis?—that common girl! I’ve seen her 
walking with the Police Sergeant, over and over again—and I 
am sure she greases her hair with suet.” 

“Who told?” enquired Denis fiercely, “and how did it come 
out?” 

“ From all I can hear, it was Foxy Joe that told.” 

“Foxy Joe! Then I'll break every bone in his crooked 
body.” 

“The Major is raging mad, Denis. .I never saw him so bad, 
and mother has been crying all day. You and Lizzie are to be 
married in chapel, and to be packed off to Australia. Mrs. 
Maccabe will help to send you; that’s all I could get out of 
George.” 
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This programme was acceptable to Denis; he was sick of 
Bridgetstown ; he would gladly go forth and see the world, and 
begin a new life. Visions of a free, novel, thoroughly untram- 
melled existence, where he could play cards whenever he pleased 
and with whom he pleased, and gallop over miles of good going, 
on a well bred waler, instantly rose before his mind’s eye (an eye 
that kept a sharp look out on its own interests). After all, 
“ Lizzie’s row,” as he called it, was bound to come some day; 
best have the two rows together, he said to himself, philosophi- 
cally ; the row about his exam., and the row about his wife: as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb ; and he descended, with a 
certain amount of dogged courage, to face the storm ! 

A storm indeed! A typhoon, that raged in the latitude of 
Bridgetstown for ten whole days. During occasional lulls, 
Denis was married in chapel and in church, ‘passages were 
taken, money paid in, letters written, outfits procured. 

The news of Denis Malone’s match, ran through the neigh- 
bourhood like wild fire, and people said that “he would never do 
a day’s good at home; he was well out of the country, and that 
for once the Major showed some sense.” Here the Major got 
credit for wisdom that was not his own; his share of the money 
he had raised by giving a bill on the furniture at Bridgetstown, 
and he was so furious with his son that he actually thought him 
a cheap riddance at the price. 

But Denis’s mother was heartbroken: she wept, she implored, 
she even went on her knees to her husband for her poor dear 
boy. She abased herself before Mrs. Maccabe (who was now a 
connection, and it was all of no avail; that great woman was 
inexorable, and the bitterest drop in all her cup was the know- 
ledge that Denis, her darling, was g/ad to go. 

In intervals of pleading and weeping, she prepared his shirts 
and clothes, and packed up some portion of the household linen 
and (but this is in strict confidence) some of the Major’s silk 
socks and handkerchiefs, his second best top coat, a rarely 
remembered gold watch, and a dozen silver forks and spoons, 
also the pink topazes for Lizzie—cr it might be another relative. 
A few came forward with presents for the young couple. George 
gave his brother a saddle and bridle, and a gun. Mrs. Finny 
presented him with an old case of surgical instruments. Maria 
gave him a piece of her mind. Miss Dopping gave Lizzie a first 
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rate sewing machine, and a long lecture, concluding with this 
pleasant little prophecy : 

“If you come to want, and to earn your bread, Lizzie Malone, 
as I honestly believe you will; this machine, if you work it 
industriously, will keep you from actual starvation. You will 
have to support your husband too—unless you can keep him 
away from cards, and whiskey.” : 

“T think I’ll be able to do that, ma’m,” returned young Mrs. 
Malone confidently ; “and if the worst comes to the worst, I 
can always make my living as a cashier ina shop. I am very 
fond of Denis, but I'll never earn 42s bread.” 

In which sentiment Lizzie displayed a flash of her aunt’s high 
spirit. Betty Redmond presented Lizzie with a warm shawl for 
the voyage, Belle gave her her photograph, and Mrs. Redmond, 
with much pomp, presented her with a case of needles (marked 
two shillings). Thus, endowed with gifts and advice, the young 
couple set out to seek their fortune in the new world. Major 
Malone personally conducted them down to Queenstown, saw 
them on board the steamer (in case they should miss it) and 
waved them away from the shores of old Ireland, with his best 
red silk pocket handkerchief. 

The news about Denis Malone fell like a thunderbolt at 
Noone. Juggy brought up the intelligence from the gate lodge 
to the kitchen, and from the kitchen it flew upstairs. Mrs. 
Redmond wagged her head, and cast up her eyes, and said 
“that, after ¢ia¢, nothing would surprise her.” Belle laughed 
maliciously: she was glad of a bit of excitement. She was 
delighted that Denis was in trouble and going to “ get the sack,” 
for she knew that he bore her no good will, and might possibly 
interfere with her prospects; and Betty, who was deeply 
relieved, was both glad and sorry. She had been almost rude 
to Mr. Holroyd—thanks to Lizzie’s daring falsehood; and how 
was she to excuse herself? How could she explain that she had 
mistaken him for Denis? She must make amends for her 
blunder at the first opportunity, but this opportunity never 
occurred. An urgent, nay an angry invitation, summoned him 
to stay with his uncle Godfrey. When he came over to make 
his adieux at Noone, he found all the ladies at home. Betty 
was herself again, and hér bright face was all smiles. But it was 
now /zs turn to be cold and irresponsive. He did not under- 
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stand nor respect a girl who could change like a weathercock. 
She would be an uncomfortable sort of wife; if she meant to 
have accepted him, she must have known what was trembling on 
his lips that night at Lord Enniscorthy’s ball, and her manner 
when they next met, had been intended to show him unmis- 
takably that she did not wish to hear what he had to say—and 
he would now be for ever silent. He was glad to go away from 
her neighbourhood, to where, among new scenes, he might forget 
her. He was glad to leave that miserable home, where a 
weeping mother, an irascible stepfather, an intolerable brother, 
had recently made him their confidante, go-between and 
victim. 

“Yes,” in answer to Belle’s pathetic enquiries. “He was 
coming back, of course, before his leave was up: he had got an 
extension: he did not return to India till July—the end of 
July.” Belle sighed a heart-breaking sigh, as she placed her 
hand timidly in his, and breathed a fervent inward prayer, that 
when he returned to the gorgeous East, he would take her with 
him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MAJOR RECEIVES IMIS LAST TELEGRAM. 
‘‘ He that dies pays all debts.” 
—THE TEMPEST. 
THE winter waned, spring came in with showers and lambs and 
primroses, but brought few changes in Ballingoole. Mrs. 
Redmond’s health was now failing perceptibly. She rarely went 
forth in the bath chair, and leant more and more on Betty. 

Mrs. Malone complained incessantly of face-ache, and looked 
proportionately wretched, and was occasionally seen stealing out 
of Mrs. Maccabe’s parlour, where she had been “having a read ” 
of one of Lizzic’s letters, for Denis was a miserable corres- 
pondent. The young people were doing well, and Lizzie 
proudly informed her aunt that “no one out there knew her 
from a real lady,” but this was a mistake on Lizzie’s part, and 
ignorance is bliss. 

The Major was more from home than formerly, and received 
more telegrams and more bills than of yore; was as red in the 
face as a Christmas turkey cock, and was waited on by his 
household with an even greater amount of assiduous apologetic 
attention. Cuckoo and Betty scoured the country with the dogs, 
or sat with their heads bent over an atlas or a French dictionary, 
and Miss Dopping, a prisoner in the fetters of rheumatism, 
occupied her usual seat in the window, and watched passing 
events, and delivered powerful and pungent criticisms on men, 
women, and things. As for Belle, she read novels and drank tea, 
and wrote letters (George Holroyd was frequently favoured), 
refurbished her wardrobe against his return, and mentally—oh, 
happiest moments!—made an extravagant catalogue of her 
trousseau and Indian outfit. 

One evening, as Mrs. Redmond and her two companions were 
sitting at tea, the door burst open, and Maria Finny hurried in 
unannounced. She wore an old garden hat and shawl, and had 
evidently come in by the back way, and kitchen entrance. 

“There’s terrible work at Bridgetstown,” she panted, “and I 
have just run over to tell you.” 
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“What, what has happened this time?” enquired Belle, with 
bright, excited eyes. 

“The Major is dead.” 

“Dead!” echoed Mrs. Redmond. “ Nonsense!” 

“Yes, went off in an apoplexy, or a stroke. Mrs. Malone 
looked into the study an hour after lunch (indeed it was about 
Jane Bolland’s bill), and you know he was always a heavy eater. 
She saw him lying face downwards on the table, with a telegram 
in his hand. She screamed to Jane, and between them they 
lifted him up, and he was dead, stone dead, with the red cat 
sitting beside him. Mrs. Malone has been from one faint into 
another ever since, and I just ran over to tell you,” and she 
gasped for breath. 

After this announcement there was a profound silence for 
some seconds, and then Betty said: 

“ How dreadful! How sudden! Why I was speaking to him 
this morning as he drove past the gate.” 

“Well, you will never speak to him again,” returned Maria, 
emphatically. 

“Poor Mrs. Malone,” continued Betty. “Who is with her 
and Cuckoo?” 

“No one, so I just come to fetch you, Betty ; you know the 
ways of the house; they are used to you, and there must be 
some one to keep things together. They say Mrs. Malone is in 
for some illness from the shock, and you know what Cuckoo is. 
She has been screeching and crying ever since it was found, at 
three o'clock.” 

Yes, the big, burly, loud-voiced Major that had driven past 
the gate flourishing his whip a few hours ago was now merely 
“it,” and had been laid out on the study sofa, awaiting the 
county coroner. 

“May I go, Aunt Emma?” enquired Betty. “I think I might 
be of some use. I can nurse a little, and I know all the keys.” 


“ To be sure you can go,” returned her cousin promptly, “ get 
ready at once.” 

Betty’s services at such a time would cement the intimacy 
between the families, and draw the houses of Noone and 
Bridgetstown more closely together ; of course George would be 
coming home. Then, to Maria: “ Have you telegraphed for Mr. 
Holroyd?” 
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“No, I never thought of him. I am glad you reminded me.” 

“Shall I telegraph?” said Belle eagerly. 

“Oh no, just give me his address, and I will send a wire as I 
pass the Post Office. Dr. Moran is up there. He can do no 
harm toa man oncc he is dead, but we shall want some one 
with some sense. From what I can gather, affairs are in an 
awful state. I should not be surprised if the creditors seized 
the body; there will be nothing but debts coming in to the 
widow.” 

“Oh, I hope not, poor woman,” said Mrs. Redmond sym- 
pathetically. 

“This was the Derby day, you know, and the Major has 
lost tremendously. He backed some horse for a great deal, 
and the telegram in his hand said: ‘King Canute not placed.’” 

“You don’t think he—he made away with himself?” said 
Mrs. Redmond in a mysterious manner. 

“Oh, no; it was just this bad news on the top of a very heavy 
lunch that killed him. Dr. Moran said it was—not that /z 
knows much about it.” 

“ Still, I suppose, he knows apoplexy from suicide,” said Belle 
briskly. 

Leaving Maria to enlarge on the tragedy and the dismal 
prospects of the Malones, Betty hurried away to put on her hat, 
and to pack a small handbag with necessary articles, and in a 
very short time she and Maria were walking over to Bridgets- 
town in the cool summer night. At Bridgetstown all was 
confusion; lights were flitting from window to window, and 
crowds of well-wishers to the family pervaded the kitchen, 
passages and hall. Luckily Miss Dopping and Mrs. Maccabe 
had arrived upon the scene. The former locked the study, and 
then cleared the upper passages of sympathetic and excited 
neighbours, whilst Mrs. Maccabe made very short work of the 
lower regions ; even Jane Bolland (who almost represented the 
local press) was swept out as mercilessly as Foxy Joe. By 
twelve o'clock at night, Betty was left alone, and was the 
temporal head of that large, silent, disorganised mansion. 
Cuckoo had cried herself to sleep, and Mrs. Malone was in a 
kind of restless slumber. She went round the house with a 
candle in one hand, and a bunch of keys in the other, carefully 
bolting doors and windows, and locking up presses and drawers. 
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Next day the inquest was held, and Mrs. Malone was seriously 
ill, rambling in her mind, and calling for Denis, or thanking 
George in extravagant terms for his great generosity, pleading 
with the creditors for time, and with the Major for money, and 
showing threatening symptoms of brain fever. On Betty fell all 
the responsibility until George's arrival. She answered notes of 
enquiry, saw people, wrote letters, ordered mourning, nursed 
Mrs. Malone, and managed the house-keeping. Belle strolled 
up in the afternoon and looked over the house, critically 
examined the old silver wine coolers, and branch candlesticks, 
wondered if they were Malone or Holroyd heirlooms? and then 
returned to Noone to practise some songs for George, specially 
that one of almost deadly significance : 


‘* Si vous n‘avez rien a me dire.” 


The following morning George arrived, pale, dusty, and 
haggard from incessant travelling. 

“You here,” he said to Betty, as she met him on the stairs. 
“ How good of you; I half expected to find you.” IIe went up 
immediately, and saw his mother in her darkened room. She 
stretched out both her thin, hard-worked hands, and exclaimed, 
“ Denis! No, it’s George. 

“George, 1 am thankful you have come. Betty is here too. 
You and she must manage everything. Oh, my poor head! 
Oh, George, wasn’t it dreadful? I think I am going mad, I am 
sure 1 am;” and then she began to wander and talk about 
Denis. “Oh, my dear boy, such a bill from Nolan’s for you. I 
don’t know what I am to do about it. I can never, never 
squeeze it out of the house-keeping money. Last time, you 
know, I sold two dozens of the large silver forks and an 
old teapot, but I am always in terror lest they should be 
missed.” 

Betty hurried George away, before his mother began to talk 
about 42. He and Belle seemed a good deal on her mind, 
and she would urge him imploringly “to have nothing to say to 
Belle Redmond. She is just a garrison hack, and very selfish, 
giddy, and ill-tempered. I wish you would fall in love with 
Betty” ; it would never do for this constant appeal to come to 
George’s ears. Next to Denis’ debts, it was ever on her tongue. 
“ George, you have been so good to me, I wish you had a nice 
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wife! I wish you would marry Betty Redmond. She may not 
be as handsome as Belle; but she is young and pretty, and 
good ; oh, do marry Betty Redmond.” 

Betty, who had almost driven him out of his mother’s room, 
said with her finger on her lips: 

“She must be kept perfectly quiet and know nothing. Her 
mind has had a great shock, but if left quite undisturbed she 
will rally ; so Dr. Moran says. Now, if you will come down- 
stairs, I will get you some breakfast. I daresay you are very 
hungry.” 

Whilst he sat over his meal, Betty gave him a hasty outline of 
what had occurred ; of what she had done ; of what there was 
to do; and handed him a truly formidable packet of letters— 
chiefly bills. 

“ And now that you have arrived,” she concluded, “I think I 
shall go home. I can come up here every day, and stay from 
morning till evening.” 

“No, no, please do not,” he interrupted hastily. “I could 
never get along alone. You would not expect me to do the 
housekeeping. Who is to nurse my mother, and befriend 
Cuckoo, and look after the servants? If you will only stay for 
a short time, you will be doing us the greatest kindness. My 
mother is so fond of you. You said you were her eldest 
daughter, and I am sure you would not desert her now.” 

And Betty remained. Pale-faced, hysterical Cuckoo was her 
shadow, helpless but affectionate, following her in and out of 
the rooms, and in and out of the house, like a dog. Betty wrote, 
and sewed, and nursed, and personally interviewed anxious 
callers, undertook all arrangements about the luncheon after the 
funeral, hemmed black hat bands, and made Cuckoo’s frock. 
At first it seemed strange to George, that he and Betty should 
be virtually the head of this large, disorderly house, sitting 
opposite to each other at meals, just as if they were the real 
master and mistress, and laying their heads together in many 
anxious consultations over grave matters. Betty was an 
invaluable nurse, so light footed, cheerful, and firm; she spent 
a good deal of her time in the invalid’s room, and George 
passed many weary hours in the study, endeavouring to evolve 
some order out of chaos. Each. morning the post-bag was 
heavy with bills, large, clamouring, and alarming. There were 
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bills to take up and renew, there were mortgages, there was 
every description of angry dun. Major Malone’s creditors had 
long passed from the obsequious to the formally polite, the 
polite to the freezingly-laconic, from the freezingly-laconic to 
the threatening stage. 

George’s cheek burnt, as he glanced at some of these effusions, 
and his head ached, and his heart sank, as he went over them. 
Dozen after dozen. What were company’s accounts or mess 
accounts in comparison to these? At length he called in the 
aid of the family solicitor, and between them they endeavoured 
to reach the bottom of affairs. After groping for several days, 
among a perfect sea of debts, they came to the conclusion that 
Major Malone — who had never known any personal in- 
convenience from want of money, who had brow-beaten all his 
creditors, and who had the most imposing funeral that had been 
seen for years in those parts—had died as much a pauper as if 
he had breathed his last in the county workhouse. The place 
was gone from the Malones for ever. Also the farms, the stock, 
the silver, and the furniture. All that Mrs. Malone could claim 
or carry from her home, was her own exceedingly shabby 
wardrobe. She and Cuckoo were literally penniless; her 
jointure had been disposed of, and gambled away; she had not 
a pound in the world; her very bed was the property of a 
money-lender; there was not a scrap of salvage out of the 
wreck. Loud-voiced angry men, and women, some with hooked 
noses, pervaded the avenue and grounds, and the house was 
almost in a state of siege ! 

“What was to be done?” George asked himself, as with a 
burning head he walked up and down the long garden walk in 
the cool June evening, after hours spent in writing letters, and 
holding interviews. He must get his mother and Cuckoo away 
to some quiet suburb near Dublin, where Cuckoo could be sent 
to school, and where they could live cheaply. ‘To ensure their 
existing at all, he must at once hand over almost the whole of 
his own private income; four hundred a year would be little 
enough for them to live upon, for his mother was a bad manager, 
and had caught her husband’s craze for running up bills. Yes, 
he saw nothing for it but to relinquish his own small fortune. 
This he could contemplate with equanimity ; he could live 
without it. 
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But another duty was ten times more difficult. He must give 
up Betty. How could he relinquish Betty? How was he to 
live without her ? 

* * * * * * 

Betty had long ago made her peace, though she had never 
breathed a word of her mistake that evening in the meadow 
lane. Absence had not obliterated her image from his mind— 
quite the reverse. He saw her now in the fierce light that beats 
upon people with whom you live in hourly contact. He saw 
her devotion to his mother. Her unselfishness and energy, and 
cheerfulness, were all made known to him. Shewas not merely 
a very pretty acquaintance, with lovely grey eyes and a merry 
laugh, who sat a horse to perfection. She was something more 
in his eyes: she was the girl he loved. 

He never cast a thought to Belle. Betty had swept her out 
of his mind, and,so to speak, closed the door. She came to 
Noone, almost daily, and looked into his face with a tender 
sisterly sympathetic gaze, and asked for his dear mother, and 
sighed, and “hoped that Betty was of some use! She was a 
good, willing child, and fond of nursing, though, perhaps, a little 
brusque and rough. Now I myself,” said Belle, “am so ex- 
quisitely sensitive, that I cannot bear to see grief or pain; it 
makes me z//, but I have felt for youacutely. Ihave thought so 
much of you, dear Mr. Holroyd, in all your trouble,” and tears 
actually trembled on her lashes—theatrical tears. 

“Words are cheap,” thought George as he walked with her 
to the avenue gate, when she bade him a lingering good-bye. 
Give him deeds—one night of watching, against fifty pretty 
speeches. Hiseyes were opened widely now, and he appraised 
pretty, worldly, selfish Belle at her true valuc. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 


‘* Meet me by moonlight alone 
And then I will tell you a tale.” 


—J. A. WADE. 


IT was the very last evening at Bridgetstown, a lovely one, 
towards the end of June; never had the place (now passing for 
ever from the Malones) looked to greater advantage. The 
pleasure ground was quite a blaze of roses, and all the garden 
walks were bordered by fragrant mignonette, wallflower, and 
sweet pea. Mrs. Malone, who was now convalescent, and able 
to be downstairs, was holding a melancholy and final interview 
with Miss Dopping and the Finnys—she and Mrs. Finny 
mingling their tears, whilst Maria and Miss Dopping kept up a 
cross fire of would-be consolatory remarks. The Malones were 
leaving for Dublin the next morning, and Betty, who had been 
packing hard for three days, came out with Cuckoo for a breath 
of air and a farewell round of the pleasure grounds and garden. 
But Cuckoo was presently summoned indoors, and Betty was 
left alone—she was tired, very tired, and seating herself on the 
steps inside the garden gate, with her chin resting on her hand, 
looked up at the full silver moon, with a face almost as white as 
her dress, 

George, who had been solacing himself with a cigar, descried 
her from a distance, and hastened to join her ; he scarcely ever 
got a chance of having a word with her alone now, and here was 
a long sought opportunity. The evening breezes blew across 
their faces, and brought with them the scents of thousands of 
roses, the very spirit of summer seemed riding on the night, 
and summoning all people out of doors—to come and do her 
homage, but the only two at Bridgetstown who stood among the 
moonlit flowers were George Holroyd and Betty Redmond. 

“Well, this is the last night at Bridgetstown!” he said, 
“and the old place is looking its best, as if it was determined 
to haunt our memories. There is the yellow rose I helped 
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you to nail up—do you remember? I think I deserve one —as 
a memento.” 

“Then I am sure you may help yourself,” she returned com- 
posedly. 

“No, I want you to give me one.” 

“Very well,” rising and breaking off a heavy-headed yellow 
rose. 

“T shall never see this old tree again,” he said, as he took it 
from her. “ Nor the house and grounds of Bridgetstown—nor— 
nor. 2 

“Nor any one in Ballingoole,” she added, without raising her 
eyes. 

“Do not say that,” he returned gravely ; “I hope to see every 
one, and above all to see you, Betty. What should we have 
done without you ?” 

“It was nothing,” she replied, reseating herself wearily. “I 
have always been at home here, long,” looking at him with a 
somewhat watery smile, “before you came! When are you 
going back to India? Soon?” 

“ As soon as I have settled my mother comfortably in Dublin.” 

“Then to-morrow will be good-bye?” 

“No, I shall run down again for a day. Betty, I want to 
ask you something”; he latterly called her by her Christian 
name quite naturally. “You remember when we came back 
from Roskeen, where we had always been such good friends— 
had, we not?” 

Betty nodded, and stared at an enormous bush of lavender,, 
with a somewhat fixed expression. 

“ Afterwards, when I met you at home, you would scarcely 
speak to me, or even look at me—will you tell me the reason of 
this? for I know you are a girl who always Aas a reason for her 
actions.” 

“Yes—if you wish it very much—I will,” she answered, 
drawing a pattern in the gravel with the toe of her shoe, “but I 
would much rather not tell you.” 

“ And I would so much rather that you did tell me.” 

“It—it was only the evening after I came home—I made a 
mistake—I was in the meadow lane, and I saw Lizzie Maccabe 


and a gentleman; he seemed very fond of her—and she said 
that it was you.” 
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“T am sure I am excessively obliged to her! And so that 
was the reason! Oh, Betty, how could you believe her—surely 
you know by this time wo it is that I care about.” 

Betty’s heart beat fearfully fast, but she managed to control 
her voice, and to say quite naturally : 

“T thought you were ta carry that yellow rose to India—you 
are picking it to pieces, and will have nothing left but the 
stalk.” 

George also exercised all his self-command ; hot, passionate 
words, that came flocking to his lips were fiercely forced back 
by common sense, honour and reason. He had no right to ask 
this girl, who had seen nothing of the world, to share his present 
poverty. He must first work for her, and then win her. Never- 
theless he could not go without oxe word, without some frail 
hope, were it but a look or a flower, and his heart sank within 
him when he thought of Ghosty Moore. Oh, if he and Betty 
were but the real master and mistress of that fine old house 
behind them, how happy he would be! But what was the good 
of wishing—he was going to India. In ten days’ time, the seas 
would be rolling between him and Betty. 

“T want you to tell me something else,” he said. “I should 
like to hear your opinion about a friend of mine. A man I 
know very well.” His voice shook a little as he mentioned this. 
“He is desperately in love witha girl, but he has lost every 
penny of his money, and does not think it honourable to ask 
her to bind herself to him in any way, until his lot is more 
assured. Do you think if sze knew this, and supposing that she 
cared a little about him—she would trust in his silence, and 
Wait, say, a year?” 

No answer for quite a long interval—for Betty could not find 
her voice. Suddenly she stood up and glanced at his pale, tense 
face. 

“ Well—what do you think ?” he asked in a low, eager tone. 

“T am sure she would.” 

“Would you, if you were she?” he enquired, and his voice 
shook, 

“Yes,” she responded, almost in a whisper. 

Betty looked at him, the veil was drawn between their two 
souls, and they knew each other’s hearts. 

To George, her eyes seemed to speak all that was sweetest 
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and best in the world; he took the little hand that still held a 
rose, and removing the flower, kissed it reverently and fervently. 
What a cold, trembling little hand it was! How quickly it was 
withdrawn. For at this supreme moment, the inevitable Cuckoo 
came running to the gate and peering eagerly through, called : 
“Betty, where are you? Bet, come in, mother wants you 
immediately!” And Betty hastily snatched her fingers away, 
and turned to face Mrs. Malone’s untimely emissary—her future 
sister-in-law. George loved her past all doubting, truly; with 
this conviction in her heart, she moved to the gate which he held 
open. George loved her, that was enough. What was money— 
what was time, what was anything? She would wait for him 
for years—for ever. As she walked slowly back through the 
fragrant pleasure ground she seemed to be treading on air, 
although Cuckoo dragged from her arm, with an exceedingly 
earthly weight. 

Strange to say, that usually unguarded young lady made no 
remark beyond some incoherent suggestions about Boozle and 
his basket, but for the remainder of the evening she was 
amazingly silent—unnaturally solemn, and followed George 
with deeply inquisitive and interested eyes. Betty had returned 
to her packing. 

The scene inside the gate, embowered in roses, handsome 
George kissing Betty’s hand, and Betty standing so tall and 
white, like some young queen, was photographed on her memory 
for ever; she was a notoriously sharp young person, and the 
picture only ratified what she had long suspected, that George 
and Betty were in love with each other. 

In afew days, Mrs. Malone and Cuckoo, Crab and Boozle, 
were installed in a small detached house, close to a church, 
post office and train. George had done his best for his mother. 
For her, he had given up his furlough schemes—his private 
income, save fifty pounds, and his present hopes. She wept in 
gasps upon his shoulder, and sobbed out “that he was the best 
of sons, no one was like him, no one,” urgently suggested that 
he should apply to his Uncle Godfrey for an allowance—and in 
her heart loved Denis! To feel herself the free, unfettered 
owner of asmall, but comfortable villa; at liberty to come and 
go, and spend and cry just as much as she pleased was (but this 
is for your private car) a truly blessed relief! She wore the 

2* 
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outward garb of woe, and used mourning paper, with inch deep 
black border, and envelopes so woeful, that scarcely room was 
left for an address, and publicly bemoaned the late dear Major, 
and actually imagined that she was his truly disconsolate widow. 

George’s departure was sudden ; a telegram gave him forty- 
eight hours to embark, and he instantly took the train for 
Ballingoole, ostensibly to make some final family arrangements, 
but in reality to say good-bye to Betty. 

His visit was quite unexpected. Betty was in the garden, 
picking strawberries for preserving. Mrs. Redmond was lying 
down, and Belle was standing disconsolately in the drawing-room 
window, staring at the lawn, the fir trees, and the grey clouds 
that hung over a distant low range of hills, betokcning either 
rain or heat. 

“Mr. Holroyd,” said the parlour-maid abruptly, and she 
sprang round, her whole face transformed from gloom to sunlight 
in one second. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you,” she cried, holding out both 
hands, “ we did not know when we were to expect you.” 

“T came down to-day only for an hour. I got my orders this 
morning, and I am off to-morrow, sail in the JZalabar on 
Saturday.” 

Belle’s nostrils quivered, but for once she restrained herself : 
she merely said: “ How is your mother?” 

“Wonderfully well and cheerful; she has found some old 
friends already, and is beginning to feel at home.” 

“And Cuckoo?” with very forced composure. 

“Cuckoo goes to school, and, strange to say, likes it. I hope 
Mrs. Redmond is well.” 

“No, she is but poorly to-day. I am afraid she will not be 
able to come down and wish you good-bye. How we shall miss 
you,” then “How J shall miss you, for you cannot think—you 
can never know—what your society has been to me in this hate- 
ful, melancholy place! Now it will be ten times more dreary 
than ever,” and there were tears in her voice. 

Silence—an uncomfortable but golden silence. George looked 
steadily at one particular patch in the carpet; Belle always 
talked in this exaggerated way; he wished she would not be 
quite so confoundedly personal. 

“Where is Betty?” he enquired in a would-be cheerful tone. 
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“ Oh, out with the dogs—somewhere about the place. Do you 
want to see her ?” 

(“Did he want to see her? Did he want to see his queen, 
his star, his goddess ?”) Should he give Belle a hint —No. 

“Yes, I should like to wish her good-bye.” 

“ She is probably in the garden making herself ill with fruit !” 
said her cousin ill-naturedly. 

“Oh, you must not go just yet” (seeing that he was about to 
rise) biting her lips to retain her composure, “ you will not forget 
us—and you will write often, will you not?” she added 
desperately, her eyes fixed anxiously on his. 

“Yes, I shall certainly write; it is very good of you to wish 
for my letters.” 

“ They will be my only happiness,” was her most embarrassing 
reply ; “you won't forget me, will you, George,” she whispered. 
George rose hastily, this conference was too personal to be 
pleasant ; this pretty little woman, with the tragic dark eyes, was 
becoming a nuisance. 

“T hate saying good-bye,” holding out his hand as he spoke. 
“But I must be making a start, my train goes at five o’clock, 
and I have not much time to lose.” 

“Oh, you have an hour still; it won’t take you more than 
half that time to get to the station,” she pleaded in a strangled 
voice. 

(Yes, quite true, but he had yet to see Betty, and every 
moment was priceless.) 

“T must really go,’ 
Bridgetstown.” 


Belle stood up as white as a ghost, and gazed at him despair- 
ingly. 


he said firmly, “I have business at 


It was not alone George Holroyd who was going, it was her 
life, her hopes, her future; she felt more than half inclined to 
throw herself into his arms, but something in his face arrested 
her intention, and she merely gave him her hand, and turning 
away her face, sank in a heap upon the sofa, in a storm of 
hysterical tears—and George escaped. To look back would 
have been to emulate Lot’s wife ; to linger was destruction. 

As he left the house, he gazed anxiously about him, and then 
he descried a welcome trio—three little white dogs trotting 
along from the direction of the garden, and presently a tall, 
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girlish figure carrying on her arm a good-sized basket of straw- 
berries. A lovely colour came into her face as she recognised 
him. He seized her hand eagerly, and said: 

“TI was afraid I might miss you! I got sudden orders, and I 
start to-morrow, so I just ran down to say good-bye to you.” 

He still retained her hand in his, whilst the dogs sat round, 
staring at him affectionately, as if giving the young couple their 
countenance and consent; the little group was commanded by 
the drawing-room windows, but, luckily for them, Belle’s jealous 
eyes were buried in the sofa cushions. 

‘Will you walk down to the gate?” he asked, releasing her 
hand and taking the basket. “I left the car there. I have still 
to go up the town, and my time is very, very short.” 

They walked down that miserably short avenue, almost in 
total silence ; how many things they would think of to say, after- 
wards. How passionately they would regret this sinful waste 
of five minutes—precious, golden minutes—but the truth was, 
they were determined to be very brave, and their hearts were 
too full to speak. When they came near the gate they halted, 
for at the gate itself stood Juggy with the key in her hand. 
She locked and unlocked the entrance to Noone as rigorously as 
if it were a jail, but if people could go in and out without er 
help, her occupation and her sixpences would be gone, and Mrs. 
Redmond winked at the arrangement—as she gave Juggy no 
wages. 

‘Give me one token, Betty, before I go,” he urged in an eager 
whisper. “Once you promised me whatever I asked for ;: give 
me that little silver brooch you are wearing.” 

Betty unpinned it hastily, and put it in his hand; a shabby 
little “ Mizpah” brooch! a present from Belle. 

“Good-bye, God bless you, Betty,” he said in a husky, unsteady 
voice. 

She raised her eyes to his, they were dim with tears, but love 
is easily satisfied, and the farewell look they interchanged, con- 
tented them for many a day. They knew that they could trust 
each other. In another moment he was gone, and the shabby 
iron gate had clanged behind him. She would catch one last 
glimpse as he repassed to the train, and—Vo—xo, she must not 
cry yet. Leaving her basket under a bush, she raced along by 
the demesne wall, for fully a quarter of a mile, to where it ended, 
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and gave place toa white paling lined with shrubs, and over- 
shadowed by trees: and here she took her station and waited 
patiently, listening with a beating heart for the rattle of the 
hack car on the hard, dusty highway. It came at last, nearer 
and nearer; she would not discover herself, no, she only wanted 
one last look. He was on the far side, but oh, comfort! Oh, 
happy moment; he turned and gazed back at Noone, until the 
car flew round a corner, and carried him finally out of her sight. 
Yes, he was really gone. Then Betty crept out from the bushes, 
and sat down upon a log, and to the amazement of her three 
companions, sobbed aloud. She dared not cry like this indoors, 
where walls had ears; here the old beeches were her kind 
sympathetic friends. If she were seen at Noone, indulging in 
such grief, she would be asked to explain the reason of her tears. 
But that was her secret, and George’s. 


(To be continued.) 
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Charles Rean. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


Mucu has been said and written of this accomplished artist’s 
qualities and stirring career; the merits and defects which 
asserted themselves finally in the very foremost place on the 
English stage have been exhaustively treated by such critics as 
the late Westland Marston and Dutton Cook. On such points, 
therefore, little remains to be said of interest to the present 
generation ; but the story of the man, as an example of what 
indomitable pluck can achieve in the face of opposition by friend 
and foe, bears with it a human significance, a dramatic stir, to 
move even the cold and careless with its ebb and flow of varied 
fortunes, till the final eminence was won. 

As an actor, Charles Kean never attained to the phenomenal 
height touched by his father, Edmund Kean; second to this he 
held one of the most enviable places in the record of the 
century, and moreover, rendered the highest services to the 
dramatic art as a producer of plays. Farther, he was mainly 
instrumental in raising the status of every worthy member of his 
own profession; being himself nothing if not a gentleman, he 
compelled the general recognition of the player’s craft as one of 
the liberal arts, no longer casting a social stain upon its professors 
however gently born. 

Ireland claims the second Kean asa Waterford boy. Mary 
Chambers, a well-connected girl of that city, driven by family 
embarrassments to the stage as a desperate resource, met and 
married Edmund Kean during his early struggles for existence, 
and in her native place their son Charles was born on the 18th 
of January 1811. For some years the child was nurtured on 
the bitter bread of poverty, wrung by grinding toi! out of a hard 
world. His young parents wandered from town to town on the 
weary road of thankless drudgery. More than once, when they 
could afford no vehicle, he was carried as their dearest possession 
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in the arms of his exhausted mother, or perched on his father’s 
shoulder to rest her onthe way. At last Edmund Kean’s chance 
came for a London appearance, and a waggon was hired to 
convey him with his wife and three years’ boy and belongings up 
to Town. On the 4th of December, 1813, his engagement was 
signed for three years at Drury Lane. I refer to this curious 
document, now amongst my husband’s collection of autographs. 
The conditions are of the straitest, the actor being bound under 
a penalty of £30 to go on in any part whatsoever for which 
the official sub-committee might choose to cast him, while the 
salary was but £8 weekly for the first, 49 and 410 respectively 
for the second and third seasons of the three years engagement. 
This bond was honourably cancelled, and renewed on more 
equitable terms, after Kean’s extraordinary success. 

On Wednesday, 26th of January following, he left his poor 
lodging to put on the personality of Shakespeare’s Jew, before a 
scant audience at Drury Lane. His first scene decided his 
success, and that night he returned to his wife flushed with 
triumph, and wild with hope for their future to repay them for 
the miseries they had past. 


“ Now, Mary, you shall ride in your own carriage, and Charles 
shall go to Eton.” 

With such promises, sealed by a kiss to mother and child, 
sleep came sweet at last. Edmund Kean, on the pinnacle of his 
fortunes, or in the depth of his fall, when the snares of fame and 


riches caught him all unfit, to his destruction, never departed 
from this : 


‘« The noble wish 
To give his child a better bringing up 
Than his had been, or hers—” 


and after a preparatory training at a high class, exclusive school, 
under the Rev. E. Polehampton, Charles entered Eton at the 
age of thirteen, on the same conditions and allowance as any 
nobleman’s son, with expectations of a large fortune industriously 
dinned into his ears by the world about him. Here he remained 
three years, and won a high place in classics ; also distinguishing 
himself on the river, being chosen second captain of the “long 
boats,” and taking advantage of Angelo’s skill as a fencing 
master to accomplish himself in that art, so useful afterwards to 
the future tragedian. He inherited the passion for horses from 
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his father, whose delight was in wild, bare-backed rides by night. 
Charles throughout his life remained devoted to equestrian 
exercise, so effectual a counter-irritant to hard work of the 
brain. 

Nothing could be farther from the stage than the associations 
about him at the time when he was choosing his intimates 
amongst the noblest of the land, and the chief men of the coming 
age, thus thrown together in their youth. His dream, his 
ambition was a military career. His father, yielding to his bent, 
made interest to obtain him a cadetship in the East India 
Company’s service, and required the lad to be ready for an 
immediate embarkation. The youth’s own wishes forestalled 
the summons, but a divided duty held him back. His mother, 
long banished from her home, broken in heart and health, help- 
less, friendless, called him to her bedside with the pitiable cry : 
“Don’t leave me, Charlie, don’t leave me.” How could he, for 
any thought of self, deprive her of her only stay ? 

Vile habits and viler company had brought his father very low 
by this time. Failing to rise with his fortunes, and take a worthy 
place amongst the first in the land, Kean chose his associates 
amongst his natural inferiors. For a worthless woman’s sake 
he made shipwreck of all, wealth, fame, and domestic love. 
From the world he found no mercy, and was now struggling with 
disease and menaced by the old enemy he had held at handgrips 
so long—direst poverty. The true situation was elicited by his 
son Charles in the course of a painful interview, sought by the 
boy in his mother’s behalf. Indian service could be accepted 
only upon condition that the means of comfort were secured to 
her. This was impossible, seeing that earnings dependent on 
precarious health were no longer to be reckoned on as a 
certainty. Charles refused to leave England, and declared his 
resolve to seek bread and independence for both upon the 
stage. 

His father broke into a fury, hurling at the youth his often- 
repeated determination to be the first and last tragedian of the 
name of Kean. This it is easy to understand, for two reasons: 
such gifts as his were not likely to be inherited in full, and his 
jealous pride was stung at thought of his name transmitted with 
diminished lustre to another generation of critics and detractors. 
Again, his ambition was that his son should rise in the social 
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scale on going out into the world, not stoop to the lowest rung 
of the ladder he had himself so painfully climbed. A division 
ensued between father and son, the Eton accounts were paid 
up and closed, and the boy, at sixteen, was cast upon his own 
resources, with a mother, worse than widowed, dependent on his 
efforts. 

It was an awful position, but, against his father’s will, the name 
he bore was an “open sesame” to the boards of Drury Lane. 
The elder Kean, having quarrelled with the management, had 
gone to Covent Garden. Mr. Price, the American lessee of 
Drury Lane, the same who afterwards introduced Miss Ellen 
Tree to the Great West, made proof of the New World confidence 
in youth by engaging the son on better terms than Edmund 
Kean commanded on his London dédit, viz. three years at 
£10 weekly the first year, to be raised to £11 and 412 during 
the two following years, but dependent on success. On the 
opening night of the season, Monday, October 27th, 1827, 
Charles Kean made his first appearance on any stage as Young 
Norval. 

It was a pity he was not a year or two younger, so that he 
could have accepted without demur the politic proposal of the 
management to announce him as “ Master Kean”; with his 
small stature and slight frame he might have passed with 
advantage as a juvenile prodigy. As “ Mr. Kean, junior,” he fell 
wofully short of the general expectation, and, although a 
generous public applauded, no solid success could be attained 
upon such terms. Thus thrust upon the stage as a mere school- 
boy, without grip, untaught in his art, he was soundly whipped 
and pelted with hard words by a merciless bench of critics, who 
would not see the germ and promise of any future excellence in 
the crude, raw efforts of the daring amateur. 

Thus baffled in the strife for his own and his mother’s bread, 
the boy gave way to despair. The manager was more than 
kind; refused to cast him off, and counselled perseverance. 
Country practice was his next resource, and Dublin, his father’s 
stronghold, received him with the warm Irish hearts and 
enthusiastic hands all artists love so well. Scotland was equally 
favourable, and, thus spurred by encouragement, the boy-actor 
made rapid strides in his art. 

A reconciliation with his father followed ; at Glasgow they 
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acted together on Charles's benefit night, as Brutus and Titus, 
the Roman father and son. 

After a year’s hard work in the Provinces, the young aspirant, 
not yet eighteen, resumed his engagement at Drury Lane as 
Romeo, and on Boxing night in 1828, in a play entitled Lovers’ 
Vows, he was cast for the opposite part to Miss Ellen Tree, his 
future wife. Not yet, however, did he make his mark, or obtain 
press absolution for his demerits ; it was not till October, 1829, 
after another round of Provincial work, that he felt the first 
gleam of hope with a London audience, at the Haymarket 
theatre, in the heavy part of Sir Edward Mortimer in the 
Iron Chest. 

Like many artists, English born, he reaped his first harvest 
of fame and fortune in the broad and generous fields of America. 
Thus feelingly he spoke of his New World friends at a dinner 
given to him in Waterford, after his return : 


“ Thrown before the public by untoward circumstances, at the 
early age of sixteen and a half, encompassed by many difficul- 
ties, friendless and untutored, the efforts of my boyhood were 


criticised in so severe and spirit-crushing a strain as almost to 
unnerve my energies, and drive me despairingly from the stage. 
The indulgence usually extended to novices was denied to me. 
I was not permitted to cherish the hope that time and study 
could ever enable me to correct the faults of youthful inexperi- 
ence. The very resemblance I bore to my father was urged 
against me as an offence, and condemned as being ‘strange and 
unnatural.’ Sick at heart, I left my home and sought the shores 
of America. To the generous inhabitants of that far land I am 


indebted for the first ray of success that illumined my clouded 
career.” 


Returning to London after two years and a half, he was 
engaged at Covent Garden at a salary of £30 a week, and on 
the 25th of March, 1833, played—once only—lIago to his father’s 
Othello. 

That night, after the marvellous effect of the “farewell” 
speech, given like the last flash of that fierce life-fire, fast 
flickering down to death,Edmund Kean sank into his son’s arms 
and moaned : 
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“T am dying—speak to them for me.” 

A few months closed that meteor-like career; the last hours 
being soothed by the restored affection of his devoted Mary. It 
was by young Charles’s influence that husband and wife were 
reconciled. 

Before death came, the son heard that money was_ needed, 
and at once sent £30. All but one sovereign was afterwards 
found under the dead father’s pillow, more dearly treasured than 
the ebbing life he had flung away. 

The Desdemona of that memorable last night, Miss Ellen 
Tree, was again and again cast in the same pieces with Charles 
Kean, at Covent Garden and elsewhere. There can be no doubt 
that, thus early, their life-long attachment sprang out of the 
womanly sympathy of the fair actress with her stage-partner’s 
troubles, and the young man’s natural admiration for the 
attractive, rising star. His lady-love was by four years his 
senior, and, at this time, had the-decided advantage of him on all 
worldly counts ; on either side, too, parental influence was strong, 
while both were too unselfish to make a rush at happiness with- 
out care for earlier home-ties. A premature engagement was 
thus broken off, but the young man and woman alike remained 
true to their first love, and waited till better times. 

Charles was determined to succeed, and, although rising 
already into the ranks of fashion and favour with the noble 
and powerful, he left London, resolved to make himself of such 
value in the country as to command his own terms of £50 a 
night on his return. Thus he worked on until 1837, when an 
offer came from Macready, who had just entered on manage- 
ment at Covent Garden, but obviously could not afford another 
actor the commanding position for which Charles Kean was con- 
tent to wait. Some months later he obtained his own conditions 
from Mr. Bunn at Drury Lane, and on the 8th of January, 
1838, appeared as Hamlet. From this time forth his future was 
assured. Critics discovered that “the rich promise given by the 
crude efforts of his boyhood was amply redeemed.” 

Honours showered upon him. The Atheneum Club, by 
special favour, admitted him a member without the customary 
long delay. Duchesses lionised him; the young Queen 
repeatedly witnessed his performances, and expressed her 
approval of their merits. Again he starred in America. Again 
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he appeared at the Haymarket, being his third engagement at 
that theatre. Amongst a range of leading parts he undertook 
Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Ellen Tree. This appears to have 
sealed their fate at that proverbially “marrying” house; they 

ecame partners for life on the 29th day of the following New 
Year. 

Inseparable henceforward, their story can no longer be 
divided, and follows the ground already touched in our sketch 
of Mrs. Charles Kean last November. During the management 
at the Princess’s, Shakespeare was their mainstay ; several of the 
great revivals having runs of a length unprecedented so far. 
Nevertheless, Charles Kean made his mark in several original 
parts. We may mention the dual ré/es of Lesurques and 
Duboscq in Zhe Courier of Lyons, The Corsican Brothers, 
Mephistopheles,and his greatest creation of all, Louis X/.; in 
these he won new laurels added to the traditional triumphs in 
Hamlet, Richard ITTI., Wolsey, and the brilliant Benedict, that 
showed the tragedian under so opposite a face. On the marvel- 
lous staging of the historical plays, volumes might be written. 
A strange instance of posthumous honours was the production 
of Byron’s Savdanapalus. By this, Charles Kean repaid his 
father’s debt. Often had Edmund Kean related to his family 
how the great poet saw him, in the days of his obscurity, play 
Richard III. and Harlequin in one night, recognised his genius, 
spoke the powerful word that led to his engagement at Drury 
Lane, and continued there the generous, staunch support that 
greatly assisted his rapid rise. Byron’s tragedy floated upwards 
on the stream of Time, just at the moment when Layard’s 
recent discoveries at Nineveh were seizing hold of the public 
mind. The unburied life of an extinct people was bodily trans- 
ferred to the acted scene, the great explorer himself lending 
personal assistance to Charles Kean on several points of the 
elaborate detail. For Henry VIII., a singular stroke of good 
fortune brought Cardinal Wiseman under contribution for the 
correct reproduction of Cardinal Wolsey’s scarlet robes. Mrs. 
Kean, in conversation with the Hon. C. Stonor, mentioned her 
difficulty in designing this dress. She had done it ona small 
model, but it was not like the portrait—there was something 
wanting. Mr. Stonor undertook to ask Cardinal Wiseman if he 
would permit Mrs. Kean to see the robes. This was granted. 
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Mr. Stonor introduced the Keans at the Cardinal’s residence, 
and, by his order, the housekeeper showed the vestments to Mrs. 
Kean, who took down the measures and all particulars for repro- 
duction on the stage. 

At one of the evening dress rehearsals the Cardinal was pre- 
sent. He came, with Mr. Stonor, through the special entrance 
used by Royalty, and sat in Mr. Kean’s box incognito, this 
private performance being exempt from the rule that bars a 
clergyman of his church from countenancing a play at a theatre. 

Incalculable service to the higher drama was rendered by that 
nine years’ management. The English stage was lifted above 
its French and operatic rivals in the eyes of exclusive fashion, ro 
less than in popular esteem. The financial results were reduced 
by the vast expense lavished on every revival, and, unfor- 
tunately, by the defalcation of a trusted servant. Hence the 
Keans closed their management at the end of the season of 
1859. 

This last year, Mrs. Kean’s niece, Miss Patty Chapman, made 
her débiit as Jessica in the Merchant of Venice, to qualify for the 
juvenile parts on tour with her relatives through the provinces 
and round the world. Her father, Mr. J. K Chapman, Editor of 
The Sunday Times, married Anne, Mrs. Kean’s youngest sister, 
and, while still in the prime of life, left a widow and eleven 
children absolutely dependent on the kindness and affection of 
the noble-hearted couple, who adopted them as their own. 

I have already noted the earlier progress of the Keans’ long 
extended tour, up to their landing in California, where they 
spent four very satisfactory months. From San Francisco they 
sailed to Vancouver's Island, for a fortnight of artistic triumphs 
and social festivities ; the Governor, the late General Sir Arthur 
Kennedy, made them welcome as an old friend. Returning to 
California for a time, they again passed through the “Golden 
Gates” of “’Frisco” Harbour on their voyage southwards. 
Sailing by the Mexican coast, they saw from the ship the start- 
ling spectacle of a prairie fire by night. Passing on, they touched 
at the old Spanish town and fort of Acapulco. Here the 
passengers had four hours’ leave of absence to visit the shore, 
A party of nine, including the Kean contingent, availed them- 
selves of the chance, and were landed in boats at midnight. 
Harbour, beach and market-place were all alive at that hour 
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when the day-sleep of oppressive heat had yielded to the vigour 
of tropical night. The stir and hum of men, aroused and 
active, was heard on every side. Women, too, were busily em- 
ployed. Even the young ones were up and doing, with their 
Spanish grace and magnificent eyes, looking like the children’s 
ballet of some fairy play. 

The sight-scers made their way up the hill, where the Cathe- 
dral stood in picturesque ruin, its shattered walls and broken 
pillars telling the story of its fall by the great earthquake of 
December, 1852. Near it, upon the eminence, was a well of pure 
water. Women, in the cool of night, came up and down, carry- 
ing water jars on head or shoulder ; with their dark skins, grand 
faces, and eyes of orient, their lithe forms draped with yards and 
yards of bright colours wound about them, they were a living 
presentment of Biblical times. 

From this scene the party wandered towards the fort and 
castle occupied by a regiment of Mexican soldiers, The strangers 
knocked at the great gates, asking permission to see the fort. 
This bold request was at first refused, but after some parley in 
broken English, the military gave consent. Certain words, 
however, dropped in Spanish, were understood by one of the 
visitors, an American, who knew that language. At once this 
gentleman took the initiative, saying, “We will postpone our 
visit to the interior until we have been round outside the fort.” 

He led the way round the rampart, which was walled down 
sheer to the sea. They observed the gleam of a lantern through 
the apertures of the parapet, following them, though the moon- 
light shone like day. The American stopped their farther 
progress, and quickly suggested an immediate return to the 
town. As they hurried back, he gave vent to his suspicions. 
Many, he told them, who visited the fort had never been heard 
of again—espccially those who displayed money or valuables. 

Two hours before the time agreed upon, they heard the signal- 
gun, calling them on board the ship. She was a Southerner, 
and the captain mentioned to Mr. Kean and one or two others, 
that a Northern ship was on the look-out for her, so it was 
advisable to put off to sea as quickly as possible, to evade 
pursuit. There was great excitement on board; blockade- 
running was in full swing, and no craft could escape rough over- 
hauling under “ Secesh” colours. 
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With the light of early morning the Northerner loomed in the 
far distance. Mrs. Kean came to her niece's cabin with the 
stirring news: 

“Don’t be frightened. The Northerner is sighted; we may 
be attacked.” 

The sense of fear died out, even among timid women, in the 
eager expectation of a thrilling scene. The captain was pre- 
pared to fight, but, having many passengers in his charge, felt 
bound to put on all steam, and finally ran in safe to the port of 
Panama. 

Here the party rested for a fortnight, then crossed the Isthmus 
by the single railway line to Aspinwall, where they took ship 
again, with a considerable amount of gold and silver in bars on 
board, and a guard of twenty soldiers over the treasure. They 
were bound for Jamaica, and landed safe at Kingston in due 
course, 

The Kean party stayed some weeks on the island, their visit 
being one of passage and pleasure only, marked, however, by a 
reading given by request on behalf of a charity. Hospitalities 
were showered upon them. For three days they were the guests 
of Governor Eyre and his Lady, their niece accompanying them. 
Here they became acquainted with Baron Rosencrantz and his 
bride, too soon divided by a tragic fate. Also they were intro- 
duced to Colonel Hogg in command of the troops, and were 
invited by him to spend a few days at Newcastle, the summer 
quarters, seven miles up the mountains; one of the Colonel’s 
chargers and a guide with a couple of the sure-footed ponies of 
the country were sent to bring them up. At the foot of the 
ascent they dismounted for lunch at the country seat of a family 
named Alberger, whose hospitality was somewhat marred by a 
sense of restraint and impending gloom. Mr. and Mrs. Alberger 
kept the conversation going on trivial subjects, while the blacks 
were in attendance in the room, and after the servants had with- 
drawn, they dropped their voices to speak of fears and anxieties 
besetting them in their beautiful abode. It was warm, bright 
sunshine ; windows and arches draped with greenery stood 
open to the fresh mountain air out of every room; through 
these the sounds could travel, and they dared to confide to their 


guests, in hushed whispers only, the troubles it was some relief 
to speak. 
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“We never go to rest,” they said, “ feeling sure we shall :be 
alive next morning ; we know some terrible calamity is coming 
upon us and our children.” 

It was more than a common leave-taking of passing acquaint- 
ance when the party were speeded on their way to the Highland 
féte given in their honour. When their horses were brought 
round, they noted the sullen looks of the blacks, no longer 
meeting their masters’ notice with their usual grin of satisfaction, 
but with evil, menacing eyes. 

Two of the officers gave up their bungalows to the guests, and 
the ball was a scene of great enjoyment to all. 

Later on, when at New York in the course of their American 
tour, they were startled by terrible news from the pleasant island. 
By the great rising of the Negro race in the doomed colony, a 
floodgate seemed to have burst, sweeping away every human 
instinct under a whelming sea of horrors. Governor Eyre and his 
British troops were fighting for the very existence of the white 
man on the land, with a countless horde, primed by unscrupulous 
leaders with the promise of plunder and possession of all the 
ruling race had left to lose, and stirred by the innate cruelty 
slumbering in their savage nature. Among the horrible details 
of the scene, passed with shudderings from lip to lip, came 
accounts of the fate of friends. The Albergers’ eldest son had 
perished, literally cut in small pieces, mutilated past hope and 
left to die. The body of Baron Rosencrantz was found, telling a 
‘similar tale. His young wife, ignorant of his fate, found herself 
alone, menaced by her servants: she saddled her horse, unaided, 
and rode for her life, revolver in hand, to overawe the mutineers 
glowering after her. She escaped, to find herself widowed. 
Such were the tales that saddened the English travellers and 
mixed the thrill of actual pain with those artistic emotions that 
were wont to fill their lives in happier times. 

Leaving Jamaica behind them, they put to sea once more in a 
long narrow steamer, very incommodious, their party being the 
only passengers. Reaching Santiago de Cuba, they landed in 
the sunny bay. Here the market-place was like a marvellous 
set-scene—on one side bounded by the glittering sea with its 
many ships in harbour, on the other, opening on the town, with 
its white houses shining in the heat, while tropical flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables were magnificently spread to tempt the buyer. 
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Slaves abounded in the town, sleek, happy, showing their white 
teeth in laughing merriment—the women smartened with gold 
earrings, necklaces, and an indescribable variety of beads, their 
heads conspicuous in flaming bandannas—all in broad contrast 
to the scene left behind in British Jamaica. The hotel accom- 
modation was singularly primitive; the bedchambers had no 
doors, enly portiére curtains, opening into a stone courtyard ; 
the bedsteads had no bedding, except canvas stretched across 
them and laced at the sides, with a sheet thrown over, all the 
covering to be endured in the heat of the nights. 

Coasting round the Island of Cuba, they again touched land 
at the small town of Cien Fuegas. Sailing on, they put in at 
l{avana, the capital. Here they enjoyed pleasant social evenings 
amongst the hospitable residents, who always insisted on their 
being back in their hotel by eleven o’clock, escorting them on 
their walk thither ; such precaution was advisable, assassination 
being rife amongst the people. As they passed to and fro, 
Spanish ladies were seen flitting under verandah or on terrace, 
with their high combs and draperies of lace, or sitting in their 
carriages round the public square, listening to the military band, 
interrupted by their light laughter, through the social evening 
cool. 

From tropical isles and southern seas the next change of life 
was like a change of planets; but the call of business was 
peremptory. They arrived at New York in due course, and 
preparations went forward for the opening night. The actual 
tragedy of President Lincoln’s death by a shot fired at him in 
his box at the theatre, one fatal Good-Friday night, postponed 
the Keans’ appearance for a fortnight. Every citizen and 
stranger alike went into mourning ; the universal black fell like 
an obscuring cloud across the wandering pathway of the English 
“ stars.” 

They bided their time patiently at their New York hotel, the 
Metropolitan. Everywhere English people were bound to be 
most careful of speaking on politics; Mr. Kean cautioned his 
family and English servants to observe absolute silence on such 
topics. In fact, the Republican régime had touched a point as 
absolute as that in Russia as regards speech. English politicians. 
had officiously meddled, it was assumed, to promote disruption, 
while the Unionists of America were fighting for the existence 
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of their country as a nation—hence they resented the wrong, 
in some cases, against powerless individuals ; worse than this, a 
report had spread that John Wilkes Booth, the actor who shot 
their President down, in the fury of “Secesh” revenge, was 
English, or the son of an Englishman. So strong was the 
feeling provoked, that some of Mr. Kean’s over - timorous 
friends actually begged of him to keep off the stage, lest he 
might be saluted on his appearance with a bullet! Of course 
the fancy was absurd, but the very mention pointed like a straw 
how the current of popular passion set deep and strong. 

A generous recognition by the public of New York dispelled 
all misgivings ; the Keans were warmly welcomed by a host of 
old and new-made friends ; of such they found many, wherever 
their engagements led them, through North or South, in those 
days of seething jealouses and mutual wrath of recent war, 
scarce quenched in rivers of kindred blood. 

In New York all domestic feuds were put aside to bid the 
travellers a hearty god-speed towards the Southern States. At 
New Orleans equal welcome awaited them; they reached this 
city by a tedious, fatiguing journey; the railways were inter- 
rupted by the destroying footsteps of war, not yet effaced, and 
the route had to be made in carriages, or, for short distances, on 
foot, where the line was broken. 

Everywhere, freedom reigned amongst the black population, 
but the gift carried with it starvation, small-pox, and every 
form of misery. They were dying by hundreds, saddening the 
visitors with the fate of a generation taken unprepared by the 
boon that should have been the deferred inheritance of their 
children. 

On arriving at Memphis, the British artists found rumours of 
a race war in the air. A rising of the blacks was anticipated 
on Christmas Eve, and 5,000 white troops were marched in on 
that day to protect the city. One evening of the same week, 
during the third act of the Merchant of Venice, a report reached 
the green-room that fighting had broken out, and precautions 
were taken for the quick transit of Mr. Kean’s party from the 
theatre to their hotel after the performance. 

At Louisville they were warned not to enter a wood that 
offered an attractive shade near the town. Many people, they 
were told, had been killed there. Mr. Kean confined his walks 
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to the streets,and one day took his niece, Miss Chapman, to 
explore the shops under a wooden arcade in one of the most 
frequented quarters. Just at that moment, a body of troops 
came on, quite unexpected, their colonel on horseback. The 
word flew before them that a fight had begun between two 
regiments, black and white; it was all a sudden surprise. A 
jeweller under the arcade, opening his door, laid his hand on the 
tragedian’s arm, exclaiming, “Come in, Mr. Kean.” 

Both the strangers did so, and the jeweller put up the shutter 
of@his door, while the Colonel and his men dashed down the 
street, and stopped the fight by superior force. 

Finally, after many thrilling experiences during their circuit of 
the globe, the wanderers returned to England, full of sympathy 
with the large-hearted American people. Wherever they 
travelled, the same unanimous kindness and appreciation made 
the English guests as happy as was possible amidst the terrible 
surroundings of the time. 

Charles Kean had done a hard life’s work*of nearly forty 
years upon the stage; he had well earned his rest, yet refused to 
live idle, having more thought for others, more love for his art 
than for ease, or even health. He never recovered his old 
strength, but aged quickly during the last few years, and barely 
attained the age of fifty-seven. 

His stainless name as a Christian gentleman, no less than his 
high purpose and undaunted will as an artist, have added an 
enduring lustre to the English stage. 





A CALIFORNIAN STORY. 


H Californian Story. 
By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, 
Author of “ON DANGEROUS GROUND,” “ONLY AN ACTRESS,” 
“THE FrirsT SOPRANO OF ST. MARGARET'S,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ A FUGITIVE.” 


“ HULLOA !—you thar—ain’t there zo one around the darned 
ranch? Hillo-a—boys!” 

Up to the verandah of the wild Californian ranch rode a man 
in hot haste, his horse reeking, his own rough brown face wet 
his right hand on the butt of his derringer, as he pulled up with 
that call, in answer to which some one did come out of the 
rough wood-built house, but none of the “boys,” if any there 
were on the place at four or five o'clock. It was a young and 
handsome girl, tall and slender, with great dark Spanish eyes, 
and a resolute face; no common clay, this girl. 

“What is it you want ?” she said, in one of those low, richly- 
toned voices that seem as if they must sing fer force. 

“Wal, look here, young lady,” said he, and lady she certainly 
was, “hev any of you seen a man along this way; youngish 
fella?” 

The girl shook her curly head. 

“Reckon I haven't,” said she, drily, “can’t you give a better 
description? ‘Youngish’ might be anybody. What’s he like, 
stranger ?” 

“ Don’t know him by sight, no more does the boys that’s after 
him; but it’s thought he may come along this way from 
Sacramento City, an’ if he does,” said the rider, settling himself 
to start, “jest get out of his way, any of you, and please fire at 
him—he’s a murderer, that’s all, and he’s dropped two of the 
boys that were after him already, and give ’em the slip, the 
darned ’possum.” 
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“Oh—is that all?” said the girl, coolly. “Well, if he does 
come along—h’m! we'll see to it, stranger. Maybe you can 
hear of him at Mostyn’s ranch, six miles up river—it’s the 
nearest place to this. Will you step in?” 

“Thanks, no. Good-day. I’m away up to Rorke City, and 
so I can warn Mostyn if I pass near enough.” 

“ All right, stranger. Good-day.” 

The man rode off, and Juanita Calvaros stood for a minute so 
motionless that the scores of tiny humming-birds busy amongst 
the masses of honeysuckle bushes, flew quite close to her dark, 
curly head. 

“Pleasant,” she muttered, with a kind of grim desperation 
rather than fear, “left alone here again by those two precious 
brothers of mine ; gone to buy more cattle at Rorke City, indeed 
—bah ! gone off on a week’s spree, and don’t think or care what 
desperate ruffian comes around the ranch meanwhile. A 
murderer !-—-that may or may not be, but—Cielos! Iam nota 
coward, or a murderer to fire at a fellow on chance, and come to 
the worst—” she put her hand to her breast with a settling of the 
resolute mouth. “I carry life,and therefore honour, in my hand.” 

She went back to the big keeping-room, and presently began 
setting the table for supper for three. 

“The boys may just possibly be back by seven,” thought the 
Spanish Californian. 

The next moment she sprang to her feet, white to the lips. 
She had knocked about enough; she was brave to recklessness, 
but she was still a woman, and a wild thrill of the terror that 
only a woman can know, shook her at that sound at the verandah 
door, of its swinging open. With her hand on the butt of her 
hidden derringer, Juanita boldly stepped into the entry—and 
stopped, startled. 

Leaning heavily against the lintel, as if wounded, or in the 
last extremity of exhaustion, was a slight-built man of perhaps 
five-and-thirty, with revolver and bowie in belt; a tall, handsome 
fellow, despite the deathly pallor of the fine-featured face, wildly 
haggard, with a desperate, hunted look in it, and in the large 
dark eyes that met the girl’s. 

“For God’s sake give me food—shelter—hiding for to- 
night!”—the man gasped. “I’m hunted to death, and 
wounded! I’m euchered at last !” 
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If there is one thing above all that goes straight toa true 
woinan’s very heart with resistless force, lulling all fear, it is to 
see a strong man stricken down in his proud strength—perish- 
ing—helpless, appealing to her’s—the woman’s—strength and 
pitying aid, 

There was no counterfeit here, but only too plainly the reality 
of suffering, whether or not he was a desperate, dangerous 
murderer. The latter he could not be now, for he was past 
either aggression or defence, for he staggered dizzily even as he 
tried to move a step towards her with the last faint words. 

But in the same moment Juanita was at his side. 

“ Shelter !—yes, were you twenty times criminal, I could not 
let you perish. Lean on me—so—and come in.” 

He put one shapely hand on her shoulder, leaning heavily, 
and so they got the few steps to the keeping-room, where he 
sank into the big settee to which the girl led him. Then she 
mixed brandy and water in a wine-glass, and made him swallow 
some slowly, waited a minute till that revived him a little, then 
gave him, bit by bit, small pieces of bread dipped in the spirit, 
as he sat leaning against the cushion at the head of the couch. 
The food and stimulant revived the exhausted system markedly, 
for the blood came back a little to the man’s lips, and he looked 
up into the Californian’s beautiful face—such a look of deepest 
gratitude as was surely worth some risk even to get—a slight 
flash of admiration too, under it, which she did not notice in the 
gladness of her successful ministering. 

“Poor fellow,” she said, with that soft, exquisite pity so in- 
expressibly sweet and moving. 

“God bless you!” the man whispered, fervently, brokenly. 
“I don’t deserve——” 

“Hush! I think you can try now to eat some supper with 
me, and then I'll see to that wound,” lightly touching some dark, 
dried stains of blood on the breast of the red shirt. “You have 
lost blood, and had little of food for days, I reckon,” she added, 
moving the table up. 

“T’'ve been in the mountain fastnesses and woods for ten 
days or more” he said, with a fierceness subdued simply by 
physical inability, “existing, like a hunted. wild beast, on 
what I could find—and since last night, I’ve touched nothing 
till now.” 
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“And I hope you will do my supper justice,” said Juanita, 
smiling. 

He did, to a fair extent, and was visibly revived—enough to 
try and put her off when she brought water, sponge, and bandage 
to wash and dress the wound, “ it was a mere scratch witha 
bowie ; he had staunched the blood somehow, when he escaped, 
and it was just healed up,” he reckoned—“let it be till her men 
folk came in.” 

She set her tceth as she loosened the red shirt, and cotton one 
beneath, at the throat, and laid bare an ugly cut across the 
breast bone, then tenderly and deftly the soft fingers touched 
him, washed the grimy, dried-up blood from the scarcely quite 
healed wound, and bandaged it afresh and clean, then, re-fasten- 
ing his dress and loose tie about the throat, she said, in a 
suppressed, level way——— 

“ My men-folk went off last night up to Rorke City on the 
spree, I guess, and won’t turn up this side of a week. That’s 
what they’ve done before—those two half-brothers of mine.” 

“ And left you alone? Good Heavens!” he caught his breath, 
to stifle an execration. 


She laughed—a bitter, reckless laugh, full of pain. 
“ Tm armed, and I’m a dead shot. A galoot rode up to-day 


»” 


and warned me against a murderer, who—— 

“T’m the man he meant then—you knew that by what you 
said before,” said the stranger. 

“ Yes—I knew,” said Juanita, coolly, meeting his straight, 
clear gaze, “but I’m a San Franciscan, and I’ve knocked about. 
I know our wild west boys—so do you; we don’t reckon all 
killing murder, even if a fellow is hunted like a felon for it.” 

“ You are not afraid of me—at all ?” he said, under breath. 

“No, not from the moment I saw you, and took you in; you 
could not be such an immeasurable ruffian as to betray hospi- 
tality. Whatsoever you have done with your life, you are gentle- 
man born, and have not knocked the nodblesse oblige out of you.” 

He caught her hand, and bowed his face on it in a rush of 
emotion he was too weak to quite master for many seconds, and 
when he did speak, his lips still quivered, the soft musical voice 
faltered. 

“How can I ever thank you for your trust and generous 
judgment—you, pure ‘and good—I ” he lifted his face now, 
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steadying himself mentally, as it were—“I have wasted my life 
enough, God knows—wild—reckless—all but drink, I never sank 
to that—I’ve suffered—roughed it—knocked about—but you are 
right—I’ve never quite forgotten that I am still Dallas Vernon, 
born and bred an English gentleman.” 

“English!” the girl exclaimed, joyfully. “Oh! then indeed 
we are half compatriots, for my own mother was English.” 

They clasped hands closely on that, but the man’s blood bounded 
with a deeper emotion than even that gladness. She said, as he 
released her hand—“I can’t keep an advantage, Mr. Vernon. I 
am Juanita Calvaros, but just simply Juanita to everyone. And 
now, please, I’ll just show you to the boys’ room, for you are worn 
out, poor fellow, and need a good night’s rest.” 

“ Let me tell you first P 

“ Not a word till breakfast,” said she, imperatively. “I will 
give you clean linen, and a suit that was my father’s ; he was tall, 
about your height and figure.” 

Dallas Vernon yielded; it was new and sweet to obey this 
beautiful woman. 

The next morning, it scarcely seemed, so to speak, the same 
haggard, hunted outcast of last evening who came into the keep- 
ing-room. Good and sound, if light, sleep for hours, a refreshing 
bath and clean shave, that left only the accustomed moustache, and 
the blood-stained, giimy dress replaced by a good suit of loose, easy 
fashion, such as any gentleman in ’Frisco would wear in morning 
negligé—all these made a transformation, and as Juanita warmly 
greeted him, she told him so in her frank, unconventional way. 

Plainly the man had that steel-like ¢/az and iron constitution 
that almost defies adverse attacks, and it was already asserting 
itself. Doubtless, a few days of rest and care like this would 
fully restore his splendid strength, but also, perhaps, play havoc 
with his heart, or why, even now, did it throb so fast as he held 
that soft hand that had saved him ? 

At breakfast, he told her the truth of the “ murder ” story— 
a thoroughly characteristic Western story too. It was up at 
Sacramento, after a heavy gambling bout, he. said, with a red 
flush on his bronzed cheek, and downcast eyes, and he had won 
very largely, especially from one, a very “black sheep,” son of 
Judge Kemble, who, later, had waylaid and attacked him 
(Vernon). “I wrenched the bowie from the scoundrel,” he said 
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—“shot him in self-defence, and knowing what a hue and cry 
there’d be raised by the old fool of a Judge, forsooth ! I made 
tracks. No one knows my real name, or much what I’m like. I 
was a stranger there. I shot two of the fellows who were after 
me—to rob me as soon as they’d lynched me—and got off to the 
mountains. Seems the gang have passed the word as low as 
Rorke’s City. Anyhow, first, I’ll get to ’Frisco, by the ford—and 
home, if——” he stopped, biting his lips; then, with a laugh— 
“Well, they don’t know the fortune hidden in an under belt 
though, diamonds of rare value—and gold. I’ve had luck, you 
see, and—and—lI don’t mean to spin it up any more!” 

“ Or play down on your own life,” said Juanita, gently —* you 
are still in your prime, and you have strong will enough for any- 
thing. You can still retrieve.” 


“ That’s what I mean,” he said, eagerly, “ that’s what I mean, 
Juanita.” 


“I know you do,” was her earnest answer, but she did not 
fathom the full, deep source of this new strength—the man 
hardly did himself ; introspection had scarcely come into his life. 


CHAPTER ‘ILI. 
“SAUVE QUI PEUT.” 


Four or five days passed at the Calvaros Ranche in undisturbed 
rest, and a strange new peace and happiness stealing un- 
recognised, by the girl at least, into those two lives thrown so 
into close companionship, and, indeed, dependency on each 
other for safety and sympathy ; the interchange of thoughts, 
feeling, mutual histories and troubles—all that in two strong, 
impassioned natures, with no half-lights in either, must needs 
appeal powerfully to each heart—and did—inevitably. 

At present the girl was still blinded by the very freedom of 
intercourse, and moreover by the constant anxiety for her 
brothers’ return and the dread of danger to her fugitive guest. 

But the man of five-and-thirty could not of course be blinded, 
and he knew perfectly well that he had surrendered at discretion, 
though chivalrous honour must needs forbid word or look to 
betray his love, so long as he had to remain alone with her 
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under that roof; that necessity ended soon enough, so far as 
his strength was concerned. Thanks to a rich vigour of 
physique and fine organization which his racketty and chequered 
life had not impaired, he recovered vitality hour by hour almost 
it seemed, and by the fifth day was absolutely himself again, 
and was quite able to make his way down to Frisco, but—then 
came the tug-of-war—the real difficulty, even if he had not loved 
Juanita Calvaros ; how could he possibly leave her unprotected, 
alone in this wild place, knowing that any hour the ranche 
might be visited by one or more ruffians in search of him? 
Heaven! the very thought shook him. Besides, how could he 
leave, and never speak, never see her again, after these few 
madly happy days? Fate, however, solved the question on the 
fifth day about six, the primitive supper hour in a Californian 
ranch. Dallas Vernon was out at the back drawing water from 
the well, and the noise of the winch prevented him at first from 
hearing sounds at the front verandah of trampling horses’ hoofs 
and men’s voices, but Juanita, setting the meal, heard, and went 
white with terror for the man outside, but the next moment she 
went out to the entry—and her very heart stood still as she 
caught sight of four mourted men, ruffianly-looking fellows 


enough. 

“Jehosaphat !—what a darned beauty!” cried the leader, 
evidently, and there was a hoarse chuckle all round. “Look 
hyar, my gal, we’re wanting the galoot as murdered an’ robbed 
Judge Kemble’s son, and he’s around these parts, we b’lieve, so 


” 


own up, with a kiss for 

The girl stepped back, breaking across the insolent words 
with an exclamation that sprang from the very impulse of 
desperation itself, with the one maddening fear for Vernon, the 
one blind instinct of love to save him. 

“You dare to touch me!” she cried, as the ruffian dropped 
from the saddle; “there’s only my husband and me here, and 
he - 

“Knows how to protect his wife, by the Lord!” and a tall 
man, blazing with passion, suddenly strode from behind, throw- 
ing his left arm about the girl, and confronted the intruder with 
a levelled revolver. “What the devil do you want except a 
bullet for each of you, if you stir a step nearer! You can have 
that or liquor up peaceable—which you choose—Sabe ? ” 
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The other fell back a bit, staggered. This man looked 
dangerous, somehow, even if they were four to one—or rather 
two, for his “wife” (how sharply Dallas had caught the cue) 
was armed evidently. 

One of the fellows still mounted said, with a hoarse laugh: 

“Didn’t mean your wife no harm, pard, I guess, but we’re 
after Hiram Kemble’s murderer, and by th’ Etarnal, we mean 
to hev him and lynch him!” 

“Well, go to the devil for him, if that’s all,” retorted the other, 
roughly, with a thoroughly Western tongue instead of his own 
soft, refined accents. “Is that a reason to come down on a quiet 
rancher, and insult his wife? There ar’n’t any murderer around 
these diggings as I ken see. What’s the galoot like ?—an’ if I’ve 
seen him I’ll tell you straight, without my gal being frightened.” 

She was quivering in his clasp, poor heart, but not from 
physical terror, as he knew, and one swift glance down showed 
him that, somehow, she had managed to transfer a_ broad, 
richly-chased, gold ring from her right hand to the wedding 
finger, even while she held her breath for the answer to the 
question just put. Madre de Dios! if they had any description ! 

“ Dunno, stranger, cept that he’s young, and ain’t an Amurac’n 
the boys didn’t think.” 

“ Not!” exclaimed the other, with a sudden laugh. “ Then, by 
the jumping Jehoshaphat, I reckon I’ve seen the fella’ three days 
back, in Rorke’s City ; darned if that ain’t him as I telled you 
of, wife, and if you'll jest liquor up, pards, first, and then ride 
into the city, I reckon you'll tree him like a ’coon at the whisky 
saloon. Square’s the word, boys!” 

There was a shout of approval, and the completely hood- 
winked rascals, thinking they were safe on the track of the rich 
prize, bundled from their saddles to the broad verandah, where 
of course there was the usual rustic table and benches. There 
they were soon served with a liberal supply of brandy-smash 
and gin-sling, by their host and hostess, to the latter of whom 
the first glasses were drained. 

What an awful half-hour that was; one of those episodes in 
existence in which we live years of suspense and agony and 
fierce passion, that must be kept under the mask of reckless 
good fellowship. But it ended at last, and the ruffians, now 
certainly what seamen call “two sheets in the wind,” tumbled 
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to their saddles, and with hilarious adeux rode off northwards 
towards the direction of Rorke City. 

“Damn them!” said Dallas fiercely, through his teeth, as he 
swung round into the house and keeping-room, where Juanita 
was hurriedly setting on buckwheat cakes. Loyal and brave, 
it was not in womanhood to face this man coolly, or without a 
burning if transitory flush, after what had passed, for her eyes 
were suddenly opened, and what—oh! what might he not 
think ? 

“Come to supper at once,” she said, speaking rapidly, in a 
hard, desperate kind of manner; “ you must escape now, there’s 
not a minute’s safety ; if they reach Rorke City they'll find the 
trick out. I was forced to it—if they should meet anyone, old 
Mostyn or my brothers, they’ll all be back like mad devils, and 
the river is so high that I reckon there’s something wrong up 
higher, at Red Gully, maybe, and if the floods are out there, the 
boys ’ll fly from Rorke’s—” she stopped, breathless, and sitting 
down, pushed a plate well filled before Vernon. 

“ You are the bravest, noblest of women!” was all he could— 
dared attempt to say, or he must have said all—all that, to his 
honour, seemed like taking advantage of the noble moral courage 
that a second time had saved him. She went on in the same 
way, as each ate their meal— 

“ Tll pack the saddle-bag with food, and you shall take Rover, 
my horse ; he’s splendid, and will carry you finely till you reach 
’Frisco.” 

“Thank you,” Dallas said quietly, with the oddest little smile. 
Was it possible that she really thought for one moment that he 
could fly, and leave her to such hideous peril ? 

No more was said, and when they had finished, Juanita, her 
heart throbbing with this new, terrible pain and shame, that half- 
choked her, gladly escaped to pack the saddle-bag, while Vernon 
went to saddle Rover, a powerful beast, and bring him to the 
verandah. There she brought him a 7zdosa, or Mexican blanket, 
which he strapped on the pommel, and then said quietly—an 
ominous quiet— 


“Get your hat and a wrap, child, and walk a little way with 


me. 


She obeyed him in a blind, bewildered kind of way, and 
rejoined him. 
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“Come,” she said, quickly, “ it will soon be sundown, and 
dark.” 

Dallas looked down on the Californian girl. 

“ Juanita, you could never in cool blood have dreamed that I 
ever meant for one second to leave you alone, of all women, in 
thisda—— Ha!—my God!—hear ¢hat sound!” 

A sound that in those wilds might well blanch the cheek and 
appal the very soul of those two, who for one second looked at 
each other—just looked—in dead silence—the mighty sound, 
afar off, of rushing waters, a distant, sullen roar, that every 
instant seemed to come nearer—nearer. Great Heaven! ~What 
an awful thing to know that the levées above Rorke City had 
burst, and the floods were out, sweeping down the valley that lay 
between them and the only hope of safety—the high ground that 
rose up abruptly some distance towards the Coast Range. 

There was not a moment to be lost. Vernon, swinging the 
girl to the rzbosa strapped at the saddle bow, and vaulting to the 
saddle himself, wrapped that strong right arm close about the 
slight form, straining her to his heart a second, with one 
passionate whisper in her ear—“In life or death—with thee! 
with thee!” 

And then the Rover was off westward, in full gallop across the 
plain, towards the mountain range. 

What a breathless, mad race for life against death that was, 
horse and riders alike knowing the danger, as they fled before the 
flood that swept on—on, down towards them as they struck 
south-west across its on-coming fury. 

Hark! what is that suddenly rising above the sullen roar of 
the waters? A shouting of men; then the sharp crack of a rifle, 
and a ball whizzed close, and fell—ten feet short. 

“My God!” the girl gasped; “I see them—those ruffians, 
and—the boys! pursuing us, with the tide on behind them! 


Oh, Dallas!”—she hid her straining eyes on his breast in 
agony. 


But not one word did her lover speak; he only set his teeth, 
and urged the brave horse on to still more headlong speed in 
that wild ride, as he saw that the six pursuers—those four ruffians 
and the two Calvaros, whom they must have met flying before 
the flood—all half drunk—were trying to cut across him and 
reach the high ground first, each party riding at right angles with 
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the other, each with the common enemy tearing and rushing on 
to overtake and destroy. 

On! on!—are they gaining? Yes—no! Great Heaven !— 
the pursuers are nearer—yelling like drunken devils—and the 
waters gaining on pursuers and fugitives. On! on! for life or 
death in the balance. Ha! the ground rises now sharply—the 
noble steed, labouring, panting, struggles on—the hill-side 
suddenly steepens—there is a narrow track winding up, but 
Rover cannot climb it, save unmounted : the pursuers are almost 
at the rising ground below—they hear—sce the torrent pouring 
its volumes towards them—one desperate effort, and there is a 
chance! Vernon flings himself to the ground, catches the girl in 
his powerful arms with an case and strength that God gives in 
such moments, and leaps like a deer up the pass, calling to the 
faithful Rover, who follows him closely to the plateau above. 

A wild, stifled shriek as of the dying; a deafening roar below, 
and the mass of waters rushes over the very spot the fugitives 
have just left, sweeping on its furious tide those six corpses, and 
rooted up trees, logs and debris of dwellings. Oh, for the awful 
sight it is for human eyes to see! ” “4 “ 

“ Saved, in God’s mercy!” the man almost sobbed, locking the 
quivering girl to his heart in a passion of gratitude and ecstasy 
—“ My darling! my love! Saved, to call me in very truth 
your husband!” 

And then his lips were pressed to hers—yielded to that long, 
sweet kiss of love given and taken—a strange betrothal, in the 
midst of danger and hardship, and death below that, bad or 
good, had left the Californian girl no kith or being in the world 
to cling to but this lover, who would make her his wife directly 
they should make their way to San Francisco. 

” * * * . * * 

In their happy English home, Dallas Vernon and his young 
wife speak sometimes of their strange meeting and that terrible 
flight, but only one or two very intimate friends know the whole 
truth of that Californian Story. 
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Something Hbout a Japanese Wovel. 
By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


Wuo is there who is not familiar with Japanese art—that 
wonderfully effective arrangement of a few strokes, whereby the 
artist shows the grace of a flying bird, the disposal of a tree, the 
silhouette of a figure on a single page? 

With Japanese literature, we are scarcely so well acquainted ; 
yet the perusal of certain novels and tales would tend to prove 
the style of the romancist bears a strong resemblance to that of 
the designer, for they seem by equally simple means to produce 
as complete a word-picture. 

In these novels, the life of woman is made up of tenderness, 
humility, and self-abnegation; that of man of unswerving 
obedience to whatever he believes to be the calls of duty ; while 
gentleness, devotion, and an utter disregard for the preservation 
of life, appear to be the ruling characteristics of both sexes. 

The novel entitled Zhe Faithful Ronins * may be taken as an 
example to illustrate the above remarks. 

The Faithful Ronins are adherents and servants of a great 
Prince, who has fallen in an encounter with his rival. They 
have sworn to avenge him, and keep their oath by sacrificing 
their own lives. They all know from the first that the issue will 
be the same in case of failure as in the event of success ; not one, 
however, hesitates or draws back. A few pages will give a 
general idea of the action, and I select those scenes in which 
women are most prominent, because the part they play is 
certainly new to us. 

The principal female character is Princess Beau-Visage. Her 
husband Ako has been found guilty of the unpardonable crime 
of drawing his sword against Prince Kira, his personal enemy. 
He knows that his life must pay forfeit and awaits the hour 


* The extracts are from a French translation. Where French names are given these, 
for obvious reasons, are retained. 
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without shrinking. To prove his independence of mind under 
the circumstances, he occupies the interim in composing some 
verses on a wonderful plant called M/an-Rio (the tree with ten 
thousand golden berries). 

In the midst of his work, a folding screen was gently drawn 
aside behind him, and Princess Beau-Visage, his wife, entered 
the apartment. Her features showed, only too plainly, the 
trouble of her soul. 

She advanced towards her husband, sank upon the floor, and 
bowing until her forehead touched the mat, she inquired in a 
trembling voice : 

“Ts my lord well?” 

“T am well, Beau-Visage. Why are you so sad?” 

The Princess, suppressing her grief, said: “ My lord, you are 
in danger. How could I be happy ?” 

Touched by her words, but without showing any emotion, he 
invited her to approach, and pointed to the poem he was writing. 
The Princess read it slowly, then raising her eyes to her 
husband, “ Ah, my lord,” she said, “you are preparing for the 
worst. But your friends will make every effort to crush the 
house of Kira.” 

“T have no doubt of that, Beau-Visage. My greatest anxiety 
is on your account. I know what is passing in your mind; your 
actions have betrayed you.” 

“My actions, my lord?” 

“Yes,” and pointing to the A/an-Aio, he continued. “You 
cannot deceive me. Last evening, in tending this plant, you 
used one of your hair-pins to take off a withered berry ; you left 
in the flower-pot this small toilette article and also your paper 
handkerchiefs. They were there this morning.” 

“What forgetfulness on my part!” And, regarding him with 
sad eyes: “I could deceive the whole world easier than I could 
deceive you.” So saying she leaned forward, and placing her 
hands on her knees, hid her face in them. Her lord cast on her 
a look full of pity, laid one hand on her shoulder and strove to 
give her courage. When she became calmer, he led her to the 
entrance of their apartment, saying: . 

“ Beau-Visage, I will send for you later. I see you have 
passed a sleepless night. Lie down now and seek repose.” 
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She tottered along the corridor, and throwing herself upon a 
bench, sobbed as though her heart would break. 

A few moments later, the prince received his condemnation, 
and died stoically among his witnesses and friends. 

After this terrible end of Prince Ako, the princess takes the 
religious name of of Pure-Gemme, and establishes herself in a 
house of her own on the Blue Hill. 

There, attended by some faithful women, she awaits the day 
when the Ronins will avenge her husband. 

Months, years, roll by before the work of vengeance is accom- 
plished, but at last Prince Kira falls. The news is carried te 
Pure-Gemme :— 

“On seeing the messenger she cast a look on his apparel, and 
on his indented armour, which last explained more eloquently 
than words the force of the attack. She understood that this 
humble soldier had done his duty towards her beloved 
husband.” 

In the dénouement every individual Ronin forfeits his life in 
avenging his master, and Pure-Gemme, after receiving the only 
consolation which she desired, ends her days in her little house 
on Blue Hill. 

Here, as in all Chinese and Japanese stories, is found depicted 
the gentle submission of woman—her exaggerated fears of 
becoming to husband, son or parent a hindrance to the fulfilment 
of their austere duties. 

The point to remark in the personages evoked by the writer 
is that each reveals a character of special devotion and of special 
virtue. He seems to paint what he has before his eyes: 
humble-minded, gentle beings, ready to pardon those who offend 
them, believing that respect for the husband remains always 
the foremost duty. 

Here is the story of another Ronin :— 

Among the bravest of the nobles who take the oath to avenge 
their prince, is one who conceives the idea of acting a part so as 
to divert all suspicion from Kira that he belongs to the secret 
band. With this end in view he feigns to forget the traditions 
of honour and of family. Deserting his home for “tea-houses,” 
he tortures the heart of a loving and beautiful wife, and is 
brought home nightly in a state of apparent intoxication. 

One morning in December, when the Chevalier Grosse-Roche 


4" 
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had been absent all night, his wife saw him staggering up the 
path leading to his house. 

Immediately she sent her two little children into her private 
apartment that they might not see their father in this degraded 
state. 

Grosse-Roche entered without taking off his sandals, and 
flinging himself upon the floor, said to his wife: 

“T want some saki.” 

She acted as she would have done had he treated her with 
the greatest tenderness, brought him a cup of the best that there 
was in the house, kneeled down before him, and offering him the 
cup, said : 

“My honoured husband, you are tired. Will you allow me to 
order a bed prepared ?” 

Instead of replying, he took a mouthful of the liquid, and 
throwing the remainder upon the mats, said in a sleepy voice : 

“Is that some drug you have given me?” 

“My dear husband, it is the best quality of saki to be had in 
Kioto. You are wearied with your journey, that is why it seems 
to you not good.” 

“My journey? My journey? I have been no further than 
the tavern in the street Gi-ou.” 

At this moment, some servants entering, the wife said to them 
in a whisper : 

“Disturb not your master, he is ill. Go and find a pillow for 
his head.” 

Grosse-Roche, who appeared to have fallen into a profound 
slumber, now allowed her to arrange a bed for him. Fearing 
that his head might fall off the pillow and thus render him 
uncomfortable, she remained kneeling, and whilst watching him 
allowed some words to escape her, without suspecting that he 
would hear or heed what she was saying: 

“T am a most unfortunate woman! Isit possible that I have 
neglected my duties and thus caused my husband to turn from 
me and seek the society of others? Alas, alas, I fear that 
sorrow for the death of the prince must have shaken the hitherto 
admirable balance of his mind. He, who was ever so just, so 
good, so full of solicitude, has taken quite lately to the strange 
habit of blaming me for things I have not done. It must be 
that I have been neglectful in some way; I believe it, though 
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I cannot recall how. When he has recovered I will ask him 
respectfully in what manner I have offended him, for I can 
bear this horrible agony no longer. Better to die than to be in 
disgrace with one’s husband! I will leave him now, and see 
that his bath is made ready. Ah! poor wretch that I am! 
How happy were those days before he ever had to reproach his 
wife!” 

Could anything be more touching than this lamentation ? 
Anything more humble than such affection? The young wife 
does not even pause to consider that her husband may be in 
the wrong. He scolds, therefore she has committed a fault. She 
scrutinises her conscience, searches her memory, finds nothing ; 
addresses herself to the gods, suppresses her sobs, dries her 
tears, and retires, regarding her apparently sleeping husband 
with a look of ineffable tenderness. 

When she was out of hearing, Grosse-Roche rose. There 
were no traces of intoxication in his manner, but his features 
expressed the decpest emotion. 

“O God, what fidelity!” he groaned. “It is more than I can 
bear.” While he spoke, the tears rolled down his cheeks. “She 
is a model wife. Instead of upbraiding me for what might 
appear a crime on my part, she invents a thousand excuses for 
my conduct, and takes to herself the blame. I must put an end 
to this at once. She shall not be witness to the vé/e I have to 
play. My little children must not remember me as a besotted 
drunkard. I will send them from the house; but again, how 
shall I manage it?” 

This man was energetic and brave, but he paced up and 
down the chamber wringing his hands in agony. Clever as 
he was, he had forgotten in undertaking to play the part of a 
debauchee that it would be impossible to wear out his wife’s 
devotion. 

All that now remained for him was to give her a letter of 
divorce and send her with their children to her own father, who 
would understand, he was certain of it, the true reason that 
actuated his conduct 

At this moment, he heard the voices of his children, and his 
wife, who was saying to them in low tones : 

“Make no noise, my little ones, father is not well. You will 
disturb him.” 
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“Has, he got that funny illness again that he had the other 
day ?” inquired the eldest boy. 

“Hush, hush,” said the mother, “father is very tired. You 
must not speak so.” 

The unhappy man thought of his duty towards his dead 
Prince, and thus arming himself with a heart of steel against any 
other sentiment, he lay down once more and feigned to sleep. 

Towards midnight his wife came, and kneeling near him, 
waited for him to open his eyes. Then she said: 

“ Honoured husband, your bath is ready.” 

“ My bath?” he cried, and rising, he took a flageolet on which 
he began to play. 

“TI am going out,” he exclaimed, the next minute, and hurried 
to the door. 

His wife, picking up his hat, presented it on her knees, saying : 

“ Honoured husband, put on this. You have enemies about.” 

Grosse-Roche turned round sternly. 

“Enough,” said he, “you talk too much. I will give youa 
letter of divorce, and you will have to return to your father’s 
house. All the same, if you desire it, I will grant you leave to 
take our young children. My servant Fortuné will accompany 


” 


you. 
Before she could reply, he had put on his hat, and was 


staggering down the path. His wife watched him disappear 
as though she were waking from a dream. 

After giving his-wife the “letter of divorce,’ Gresse-Roche 
presents himself before a Chief Councillor, to make arrangements 
for setting out with the other conspirators. This Councillor 
knows well enough that, once at Yeddo, he himself will never 
see again the happy village of Milleu where dwell his mother 
and his wife. Desirous of paying a last visit to his family, he 
asks for two days’ respite, which are granted. His friend adds 
on leaving him: 

“ The sweet perfume of the plum-tree passes quickly. Make 
the most of those delicious moments.” 

The novel continues : 

The Councillor had tears in his eyes when he took respectful 
leave of Grosse-Roche, who, he knew, was granting him a 
favour that he denied himself. 

He ktought presents, of which he made a parcel; dressed 
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himself in his best clothes, covered by his overcoat of striped 
cloth, and set off. The journey lasted a day anda half. In 
proportion as he approached his dwelling, his thoughts carried 
him back to the time of his prosperity, when he was a great 
Samourai. 

“Ah!” cried he, “I could then lodge my mother in a beautiful 
residence ; now, all that Iam able to give her is that modest 
cottage yonder. My bosom is torn with grief.” 

He paused, contemplating the humble dwelling, the white 
roof of which was visible between the branches of the pine trees. 
Tears stood in his eyes; but he suppressed his emotion, mur- 
muring to himself : 

“My mother must not see that I am sad.” 

Approaching the habitation, he heard his wife, Madame 
Etoffe, singing ; and knew by the splashing sound of water that 
she was washing linen. He advanced noiselessly behind a rose 
hedge, then stood still and watched without her being aware of 
his presence. 

Madame Etoffe carried her little infant on her back. Her 
sleeves were fastened up with the cord that women use to raise 
their garments, called ¢asouke. She was sitting on her heels behind 
a low tub. While rubbing away vigorously at the linen and 
dipping it in the water, she talked to her child, little suspecting 
that he was sleeping soundly and that his father listened unseen 
to all she said. 

“Yes, my brave little son,” said she, “ patience a little while ; 
eat and amuse yourself, so that on his return your father shall 
not recognise his fat, big, Foressa-Bot.” 

Then Madame Etoffe sang a nurse’s song. 

At last, receiving no answer, because the child still slept, 
she turned and saw her husband. Pausing in her work, she 
cried : 

“ Ah, honoured husband! How glad I am to see you. 
Mother has been uneasy on your account. Honoured mother, 
where are you? My husband has returned home.” 

On that the mother of the Councillor, who was more than 
eighty years of age, came as far as the side-door of the vestibule 
and looked tenderly at her son. 

“Councillor,” said she, “I am delighted to see your face once 
more. You must have suffered much during this Indian 
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summer. I beg you will not stay to take the trouble to salute 
me. Wipe your feet, and enter without ceremony.” 

“ As you please, mother, honourable mother,’ he replied 
respectfully. “Your gladness at seeing me is not greater than 
my own.” 

He removed his straw sandals, and laying aside his parasol- 
hat, entered the house, followed by his wife with the child. 
Then he prostrated himself according to the usual form of 
respect, and said: 

“Honourable mother, I have long wished to return to learn 
what may have happened to you of good or ill, but the number 
and urgency of my affairs have prevented me.” 

“T understand, my son. If you have been unable to come, 
you have often written. That consoled me much. It is six 
months since I saw you; still, I see no change in you. Your 
presence fills my heart with joy. During your absence your 
excellent wife has been the best help in the world; she has 
proved herself an admirable daughter. Look at your little one, 
Foressa-Bot. Has he not grown? He can almost stand upon 
his feet ; he can say some words, and knows well how to make 
himself beloved. See the pretty little man! He is still sleeping, 
and thinks not that his father has returned.” 

When the old lady had finished speaking, the wife went on 
with the same current of ideas : 

“We know you are proud of our boy. A little before your 
arrival he spoke to me, not in language that all could under- 
stand, but in his baby-language. A moment later he had gone 
into the land of dreams, and I felt his soft cheek rest against my 
neck. As our honourable mother loves and fondles him so 
much, he is always with her, during the whole day it is she who 
is his nurse and guardian.” 

Madame Etoffe, assisted by the old lady, who scorned idleness, 
cooked some rice and fish, and warmed some saki. 

When the child awoke the whole family sat down to a little 
feast in celebration of the happy return of its chief; there was 
nothing to mingle with the common joy, nor to restrain it. 

The Councillor waited until the smiling face of his mother 
indicated the favourable moment to say what he wished to tell 
them, then : 


“My honoured mother,” said he, “I am on the point of 
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going to Yeddo. I wish to inform you of the good news, 
and to make you my farewells. I must leave to-morrow 
morning, but I will return in Springtime and take you to my 
new dwelling. Till then look upon my brother as head of the 
family. Brother, and wife, you know now the object of my 
journey here. Take every care of our honoured mother. 
This,” added he, drawing out a sum of money, “will suffice 
for your present need. Remember that our honourable mother 
must want for nothing.” 

His brother took the roll of money, feeling sad, as did also, 
Madame Etoffe, at the thought of losing the Councillor so soon 
after they had found him. 

“ My honourable brother,” said the young man, “believe that 
nothing shall be wanting on my part.” 

“Nor on mine,” murmured Madame Etoffe. 

While they were speaking, the venerable lady had been 
looking attentively at the face of her eldest son. Her expres- 
sion of joy changing to one of seriousness, she remarked : 

“My son, I am glad to learn that you are going to Yeddo, 
however, I should like, if possible, to know the true reason of 
this journey ?” 

“What means my honoured mother?” inquired the young 
man, affecting great surprise. “Have I not explained the 
business that calls me there ?” 

“My son,” she replied gravely, “the members of your own 
family alone are present, and you can speak without restraint. 
I am sure that the true reason of your journey is to avenge the 
death of our dear lord. Do you fear to tell this truth, because 
you believe that I, above all, would hinder you from going there, 
or that my tears would shake you in the fulfilment of your vow? 
I guess the motive of your silence, but you understand me ill. 
Woman though I am, I have the pride of a mother of Samourai, 
and will allow myself to be governed by no false sentiment. I 
conjure you to speak plainly.” 

The Councillor, surprised and charmed that his mother’s faith 
was as constant as the needie to the pole, was on the point of 
revealing all. He abstained, however, believing that, in spite of 
her courageous speech, when the moment arrived to say good- 
bye she would go mad with grief. 

This consideration determined him to continue his innocent 
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deception. He placed both hands on the table, and said respect- 
fully : 

“Honourable mother, I am distressed to hear you express 
these suspicions. I believed that my explanations would appear 
satisfactory to you. As to avenging the death of our honoured 
lord, the question is not yet decided. . . . Banish your sus- 
picions ; look forward to Spring, for then I shall return from 
Yeddo.” 

While with his lips he spoke these words, his heart revolted 
against the deceit, which he practised on his mother’s account, 
and he bowed his head even to the mat to hide his agitation. 

She, guessing his feelings, but, feigning to believe him, re- 
plied : A 

“Since you say it, 1 am reassured, and will await impatiently 
the approach of Spring. My dear son, take care of yourself 
during this journey, I beg. Set off at sunrise ; travel not during 
the heat of the day, and avoid the dew of evening. You must 
be worn out. Rest well this night. I myself will call you 
early.” 

Next morning the old lady rose before dawn, and set about 
preparing food for the journey. She made rice cakes and other 
delicacies to which she knew that he was partial. 

When her son left his apartment and saw her thus occupied 
he forced himself to appear gay, while she thought to herself : 

“Though others might do so, never shall it be said that his 
mother encouraged him, by word or deed, to be unfaithful to his 
lord.” 

After the morning meal, he took the child upon his knees, and 
looking at him lovingly, said, in a broken voice : 

“ My son, your father is going on a long and toilsome journey. 
You must be a good little boy. I shall think of you often, and 
of the joy that you will give your grandmother and your mother. 
Grow up my second self. Be strong. Farewell, my child.” 

So speaking he carried the infant to his wife, who was weeping 
bitterly. She took it, turning away her face, and, after receiving 
the farewells of her husband, rushed from the apartment. 

When she had gone out, and the Councillor had said good-bye 
to his brother, he prostrated himself before his mother, and in a 
broken voice bade her, too, farewell. 

She listened with an impassive manner, recommended him 
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to bear in mind her advice, and accompanied him as far as the 
side door of the vestibule. 

When he had gone some distance he turned, and saw her still 
standing at the door, her eyes following him with looks of the 
deepest affection. 

Then he hastened onwards, anxious only to do his duty, and 
to banish the sad thoughts that filled his soul. 

Towards noon, having gone about eighteen miles, he sat 
beneath the shade of a tree, and opened his box of provisions, 
where he found the rice cakes and the meats prepared by his 
mother. He took a cake, raised it reverently to his forehead, 
then began his repast. 

As he sits thus beneath the tree he indulges in a long reflection, 
made up chiefly of regret for having deceived his mother. He 
then seems to see his duty in another light, and determines to 
return and confess to her the true motive of his journey to 
Yeddo. 

Having again reached the house, he calms the fears that his 
unexpected return causes his wife and brother, by saying that he 
has forgotten something, then hastens to his mother’s room and 
confesses to her everything, thus : 

“ My father is dead, I have only you, and I know that I ought 
to live for you and make every effort to render your existence 
happy. However, I cannot forget the favours of our dead prince. 
How am I to fulfil the duties of son and faithful vassal when 
these duties are thus opposed ?” 

The lady listened with a pleased smile, and replied gently: 

“ You tried, through affection, to conceal the truth, but I was 
not deceived for a single instant. My son, perform your duty to 
our lord ; it is the first thing a Samourai has to think of 
Banish me from your mind, and concentrate your whole soul 
upon your duty, Now let us drink a parting cup.” 

She brought some saki and offered it without a word or look 
betraying her sorrow. 

They talked together until nearly midnight. 

At daylight he rose and waited at the door of his mother’s 
room, knowing that she was usually astir before the rest of the 
household. Hours passed. The sun rose higher in the heavens 
and yet there was nothing to lead him to suppose that she was 
awake. 
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The young wife went and came, looking at her husband 
uneasily, but he paid her no attention ; he seemed not even to 
notice the affectionate overtures of their child, who ran from time 
to time to peep at his father, and occasionally called out loudly 
for his grandmother. 

At the hour of the dragon (eight o’clock), the watcher, unable 
any longer to bear this suspense, entered his mother’s chamber, and 
was struck with pain and horror on discovering that she was 
dead. Near her pillow wasa letter stained with the blood of the 
noble and courageous lady. 

“ Brother! Wife!” cried he. “ Come here and see what my 
mother has done for me.” 

His brother and Mme. Etoffe rushed into the room, and all 
read this letter: 


“ T leave you these few words, my dear son. Your goodness 
and love for me are greater than my feeble words can say. 
That the thought of your mother should bring you back over 
those eighteen miles of road is but a slight proof of your love for 
me. How happy is the woman who possesses such a son! 
After your departure I reflected on my position, and I see my 


duty as clearly as you see your own. You must go forward to 
the attack without being trammelled by any uneasiness concern- 
ing me. If any thought of this nature came to your mind, your 
firmness might perhaps abandon you, and you might furnish the 
enemy with a chance of seeing the inside of your helmet. I 
am old ; my existence can be done without; I end it joyfully to 
deliver you from anxiety. To allow of your dying the death of 
a Samourai, I precede you, my son, to the land of shadows. 
Regard the lord Azra, not only as an enemy to your honoured 
lord, but doubly your enemy now as the murderer of your 
mother ; and show to your companions an example of heroism. 
Knowing that you will certainly do this, I die content; and, 
smiling at the knife, I hasten to cut the thread of my existence. 
My last farewell to your. brother, to Foressa-Bot, to Etoffe, and 
to you, my dear son, 
“Your MOTHER.” 


Having wept for fifteen days at the tomb of this stoical 
matron, the Councillor rejoined the chief of the conspirators, 
and related to him what had passed. 
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Grosse-Roche was so much moved by it, that, tears rolling 
down his cheeks, he cried: 

“ Ah, what a loyal heart had that most noble woman!” 

Here is one more extract. It relates to the death of the 
mother of Bosquet-Droit. The young man throws in his lot 
with the conspirators ; his mother had been nurse to Prince Ako. 
On the day of the Prince’s death she comes to his dwelling 
and the sad spectacle makes her wild with grief. Her son 
takes her home and by degrees his words appear to comfort 
her. 

She resumed her habitual calmness. When the members of 
her family had returned from the funeral, the young man 
gathered them together and announced that they must depart 
next day for the residence of his brother. 

As it was the last night to be spent in their old home, he 
bade his wife prepare a little feast. His mother appeared to 
take part cheerfully in the entertainment. At the moment of 
separating, she said gaily to her son: 

“We have not long to remain here. I shall retire to my 
room and write.” 

All the servants bowed with respect, and the Chevalier 
Bosquet-Droit said to her, “ Venerated mother, I hope that you 
will sleep well.” 

When, a little later, he in his turn retired, he saw that the 
lamp was still burning in his mother’s apartment, and thus 
guessed that she was still awake. 

Next morning the family rose earlier than usual to pack up 
their effects—even the little ones assisted. No sound, however, 
had been heard in the chamber of the grandmother. The 
Chevalier Bosquet-Droit, supposing that she was fatigued with 
her late night, abstained from disturbing her. 

In the end, as the hours rolled by and she appeared not, he 
became anxious, approached the door, and knocked gently, 
saying : 

“Venerated mother, hasten to rise, I beg of you. It is late, 
and the porters are waiting to bear away the luggage. Excuse 
the impatience that compels me to call you unceremoniously.” 

He waited for a reply. None came. He was alarmed, pushed 


open the door, entered the apartment and drew aside the folding 
screen. 
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“Venerated mother——” he began. 

Full of horror, he saw that the face was of an extraordinary 
whiteness, and the coverlet was red with blood. 

He went forward, and weeping bitterly knelt and took her in 
his arms, and contemplated the tranquil features so calm in the 
majesty of death. While he held his mother’s hand, raising her 
with his right arm, he perceived the knife with which she had 
put an end to her life. 

The sight of this weapon showed clearly the determination 
and courage that had inspired her last moments—courage 
worthy the mother of a brave Samourai. 

Beside the mat that had served as an altar for this loyal 
sacrifice, was a writing-case, and in front of it a folded paper 
with this inscription : 

“ Last Wishes.” 

The following 


D>)? 
matron wrote: 


written in a firm hand, is what this heroic 


“T leave you these few words. To-day, an overwhelming 
calamity has befallen our prince, and I have almost lost my 
reason. When he came into the world my hands received him. 
It was my tongue that taught him to say Ouda (nurse). It was 
I who watched his childish steps, and my heart swelled with 
sride the first time that he walked from one end to the other of 
the mat. I watched his budding childhood develop into glorious 
youth. I was present, behind the screens, the first time he 
received the class men in public audience, and his consummate 
tact, his dignity, his manly attitude, caused the tears to start to 
my old eyelids. He was the son that I had nourished ; my 
chief, my lord. Therefore, to-day when I had seen his murdered 
body, I decided that he should not traverse the solitary way 
with no one to attend him. Iam going to put an end to my 
existence so that my spirit may accompany him on his journey. 
When my lord hears behind him the sound of my sandals, he 
will feel comforted in knowing that in death, as in life, his old 
nurse surrounds him with her care. My son, my heart stands 
still at thought of you, so that I can give but feeble expression 
to my wishes: In reading this, I pray you, raise the hilt of your 
sword, and swear to take a speedy vengeance for your master— 
a vengeance that must cause you to follow me so closely that I 
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shall hear behind me the echo of your sandals, and before long 
shall bid you welcome to the Land of Shadows!” 


What heroic simplicity in the death of this mother! 

Surely these are true glimpses of Japanese life—can one 
doubt the exactness of the pictures ? 

The plot of the novel may be faulty, some portions perhaps 
tedious, but it abounds in touching incidents which are not 
wanting in dramatic force. And yet from an English stand- 
point there is something wrong about these characters drawn 
by a master hand! Is it that the light the author throws on 
them is falsely focussed, or can it be that we ourselves are 
blind.? 





A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


A Wight of Terror: 
OR. A SEARCH FOR A TOMB. 
By MRS. F. COPLESTON. 


IT was four o’clock in the afternoon of one of the hottest days 
in last July. I was in my studio alone, I had worked hard 
since early morning, I had had two pupils from eleven o’clock 
till one. They had then taken leave of me for the season. 
Happy girls! they were to leave London on the morrow. 

For nearly three hours I had toiled on in silence over the 
drapery of my figure picture, from which I hoped such great 
things, but it would not somehow come right, and at four o’clock 
utterly worn and spiritless, I sat down before my easel and 
thought : 

Oh! for wings to fly over to Paris, where I know I can find 
just what I want to help me turn the corner of my difficulty, 
and to think that I can’t go that—but there came a ring at the 
studio bell, which nipped my grumble in the bud. 

“Jeanne! is it you? How glad I am tosee you,” and the 
friend of my schooldays stepped into the studio. 

“What a comfort to find you, Grace, I was afraid it was an 
unwonted hour for you to be here. What are you doing?” she 
continued, advancing to my easel. 

“I was grumbling, dear, hard and strong, when your ring 
came and dissipated my vapours.” 

“Grumbling! not at this picture, it will be charming, and 
when that bit of drapery--—” 

“Yes” I interrupted, “zen—you may well say when. I 
have worked at it for hours, and I can’t get it right, if only I 
could have just one look at that favourite picture of ours in the 
corner at the Louvre, you remember Jeanne?” 

“Of course I do. But why not have a look, two looks?” 
said Jeanne with a droll smile on her face. 

“Why not? because I can’t afford to go there. I couldn't 
think of it.” 
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“But I want you to think of it, and it is to ask you to do so, 
that I have come. My aunt, Madame de Beltaude, who has 
resided in England since the Franco-German war, and whose 
daughter has followed my good example and married an 
Englishman, is very desirous to have a sketch made of a 
mausoleum, where many of her husband’s family are interred. 

“Tt is of peculiar design and she wishes to have a similar one 
erected in England. She is too infirm to undertake a journey 
herself. Her daughter is detained at home by ker baby, and so 
my aunt has entreated me to go to Paris, find out this remote 
graveyard, which is close to N——, and have a sketch of the 
tomb made for her. 

“ At the last moment my husband finds he cannot accompany 
me. Some unexpected business has cropped up. Saturday 
week my boys come home from school, and then I could not 
leave home. Vow is my only chance. So, dearest and best 
Grace, you must come with me. My aunt pays all expenses, 
and compensates us for our trouble by giving us two or three 
days in Paris to see the Exhibition. I will go with you when 
you wish to study the picture at the Louvre, and you will 
accompany me to the resting place of the de Beltaudes and take 
the required sketch. Thursday we will start from here, and 
Thursday week again find ourselves at home. What say you?” 

“That it will be too delightful. I am more than charmed, and 
will be ready at any moment.” 

“ Then I will say nine o’clock, at Victoria Station, on Thurs- 
day morning. Good-bye, my dear. I have a thousand things 
to arrange before my week’s escapade. Grace, what a pair of 
bachelors we shall be—au revoir a bientdt.” 

With what zest I cleaned my brushes that day, and set my 
studio in order. My few preparations were speedily made, and 
Thursday morning, at a quarter to nine, found me awaiting 
my friend at Victoria. She did not keep me above five minutes 
before she appeared, with her husband, who secured us good 
seats, tipped the guard, loaded us with newspapers and 
periodicals, and asked his wife at least a dozen times if she 
was sure her money was safe—lamenting to me in an audible 
aside Jeanne’s obstinacy in insisting on carrying English gold 
with her, instead of circular notes or letters of credit. 

“ Nonsense, Alfred,’ she exclaimed. “We shall have no 


- 
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time to wait about in offites, or at bankers’, answering questions 
and getting change—when ladies are alone there is nothing like 
gold, it speaks for itself. There’s the whistle, we are off! Good- 
bye, dear, I’ll write to-night—and, mind you” .. . but we 
were really off, and the last direction was lost to the smiling, 
good-natured Alfred. 

We had a pleasant journey throughout, the sea was as smooth 
as glass, and by seven o'clock that evening we were seated at 
dinner, at a small but comfortable hotel, in one of the newly- 
named streets off the Rue Rivoli. 

The next morning Jeanne proposed a visit to the Louvre, and 
an afternoon saunter through the Exhibition, concluding the 
day by dining in the building and spending the evening in the 
gardens. This programme was successfully carried out, and we 
settled that the following day should be devoted to exploring in 
search of the mausoleum of the de Beltaudes—the site of which 
was adjacent to N—— .. . (where formerly the family had 
extensive landed property )—a small town, some sixty or seventy 
miles from Paris. We ascertained that only two trains each day 
went direct to N——, one at ten o'clock in the morning, the 


>) 


other at seven in the evening. Of course, we elected to go by 


the morning train; and a conveyance was ordered to be in 
readiness to take us to the station (Mont Parnasse) in good 
time. 

We were up, dressed, and our coffee and croissants discussed, 
by the hour appointed, but on descending to the entrance-hall 
no conveyance was visible. The obliging proprietor assured us 
it would certainly arrive in a few minutes. The few minutes 
passed, and then another few minutes, but no carriage gladdened 
our eyes. It was becoming serious. Francois, the waiter, was 
dispatched to find and bring anything in the shape of a cab that 
would convey us to the station. At length he returned with a 
very shabby concern, with the driver of which a lively parley 
ensued, he evidently not caring for so long a course. In the end 
a promise of double fare induced him to start, and we were at 
last fairly en route. 

About midway, the snapping of a small strap connecting the 
harness delayed us some minutes while the fracture was remedied 
with string. 

Scarcely had this difficulty been cvercome than an obstacle in 
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the shape of a string of heavily-laden carts crossed into our 
road from a side street, and, passing before us, kept us at a 
walking pace in their rear, till the choice abuse of our coach- 
man, lavishly applied, induced the drivers to go a little to the 
side, so as to admit of our passing them. Then, to show his 
zeal,and how well-earned was the promised double fare, our Jehu 
flogged up his poor old horse into something like an ambling 
sort of canter, and- we reached Mont Parnasse just six minutes 
after our train had departed ! 

“What shall we do, Jeanne?” I exclaimed. “If we postpone 
going till to-morrow we may encounter the same misfortunes. 
Besides, I have made an appointment to be at M. V.’s studio at 
eleven. Is there no way of proceeding?” 

At length an official showed us a little sympathy, so far as to 
inform us that in about a hour and a half a train would leave 
fora sort of junction, where, after a short wait, another train 
would take us on to N——. 

Comforted to a certain extent by this prospect, we strolled 
out of the station and beguiled the time by sauntering through 
a market near, where we purchased grapes and some tempting- 
looking dbrioches ; then we returned to the station, sat down in 
the waiting-room and read yesterday’s Galignani,; then, yield- 
ing to a natural state of fidget, we walked slowly up and down 
the platform. Finally the hour and a half was got rid of 
and we took our places in the train. It was then a quarter to 
twelve. 

To our impatient fancy we seemed to creep along the line, 
stopping about every two minutes to drop people, or pick them. 
up. Sometimes it appeared to us simply to afford the guard the 
occupation of looking at our tickets. At length we heard the 
name of the junction shouted out and hastened to alight. 

Alas! for our visions of a junction. A small siding with a 
wee office about the size and the shape of a watchman’s box, 
and a bench on the gravelled platform was all that was to be 
seen. No shade, no shelter, and two hours and a half (we were 
told) to wait. No village even in sight, and a broiling, pitiless 
sun descending in all its fury on our heads. 

The sole visible employé informed us this station was newly 
opened, the village was a mile distant, but (suggested he) with 
polite sympathy, pointing to a field some hundred yards distant, 
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“there are some trees down there where these ladies will find a 
bench. It will be better to sit there than wait in the sun.” 

We thankfully betook ourselves to the bench, where we sat for 
some time chatting, reading, actually dozing at intervals, and 
eating our little provender from the market. And as time went 
on, becoming gradually more cheerful, we were just agreeing 
that it was not, after all, a very great hardship to sit under trees 


ona hot July day and eat grapes, when an odd and uneuphonious 
sound met our ears. 


“What is that ?” said Jeanne. 

We looked around, but could descry nothing. At length we 
made out at a little distance behind the trees, a man lying in the 
long grass asleep and snoring. He was dressed as an ordinary 
workman, and wore sabots. Close by him stood an earthenware 
water-jar, such as workmen in France generally carry. 

We had just assured each other that of course he was 
perfectly harmless, though we instinctively edged away so that 
we were more closely hidden by the trees, when we heard steps 
approaching, and peeping cautiously out, we saw another man 
draw near to the sleeper, and with a chuckle of undisguised 
enjoyment, he whisked away the cotton handkerchief laid partly 
on the sleeping man’s face, and quickly tied his feet together 
without waking him; then seizing the water jar, he tilted it 
against a stone so that the water should drip quietly out over 
the feet of the recumbent, and then he hastily retreated, choking 
his laughter and enjoying the joke, but evidently without having 
perceived us. 

He was scarcely out of sight when his victim, disturbed by 
the cool dribbling of the water, stirred, turned, and upset the 
entire jar, which deluged his legs and effectually woke him up. 

“Jeanne,” I whispered, “let us steal away. Suppose he should 
think we played him that trick?” 

“ Keep still,” she answered, “and let us pretend we have not 
seen him.” 

And presently we had the satisfaction of seeing him rise, take 
up his wet sabots and empty jar, and start off at a quick pace in 
the direction his tormentor had taken. 

It was a great relief to lose sight of him; he was a big, 
uncouth-looking fellow, and what I could see of his countenance 
was anything but prepossessing. 
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“Jeanne, my dear,” I observed, “so ends adventure number 
one, but somehow I feel as if this day will be one of mis- 
fortunes.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Jeanne cheerily. “Why should you think 
so when we have just so well got out of what mzght possibly 
have been something uncomfortable ; but hark, there’s a whistle, 
I think it must be our train; we seem to have been here for 
hours.” 

Again we started, again we dawdled along the line for more 
than an hour. At last the station of N--—was reached ; again 
we found an official, a watch-box of an office anda bench. On 
enquiry we were informed the last train for Paris would leave 
at nine o'clock, but unfortunately our informant was a new- 
comer and could give us no information as to the position of the 
cemetery, possibly Madame at the Hotel (as he designated a 
mean-looking little house at the other side of the road, just 
outside the station) could direct us. We crossed the road, and 
found Madame in the act of serving with some drink three 
customers in blouses, who were seated in a sort of verandah in 
front of the house. 

Madame knew the cemetery perfectly ; it was just outside the 
town of N—— about four miles off. 

“Then,” said Jeanne, “we must drive there. Have you a 
carriage we can engage ?” 

“T have two,” replied Madame, “ but it is so unfortunate, to- 
day there is a fair at L——, and both the carriages have been 
taken thither by parties and will not return till to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Jeanne, I’m in despair,” I cried. “We cannot stay 
here, we must get on somehow.” At this moment I caught sight 
of the face of one of the men seated in the verandah, and 
recognised him as the sleeper in the grass at the Junction ; he 
had evidently come on in the train which brought us. 

His was a face not easily forgotten, and a very decided squint 
did not conduce to softening its forbidding expression. He was 
evidently listening to what passed between us and Madame, and 
on Jeanne asking almost piteously if there was no possible cor- 
veyance we could hire which would take us to N , he rose, 
and advancing towards us, said to Madame, in a strong nasal 
tone: 

“Tiens, is there not my sister-in-law’s cart? If these ladies 
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will give themselves the trouble to walk to the end of the road, 
I will show the way and arrange with Nanette for the cart and 
pony, such a pony! oh, but such a fine pony.” 

I said in a low tone to Jeanne, “I don’t like that man’s looks ; 
can we trust him ?” 

“My dear,” she replied, “have we any choice? I don’t 
think he would look so bad were it not for his oblique eyes.” 

It seemed a long, weary toil up the hilly road to the point 
where a few cottages were clustered near a wide stream, almost 
a river. 

The residence of Nanette (who apparently pursued the voca- 
tion of laundress), stood a little apart from the others, and 
close to the stream, and while our escort (whose name we 
discovered was Jacques) went to seek his sister-in-law, amid 
lines of flapping clothes floating in the breeze, we looked around 
for some resting place, but could discover nothing more inviting 
than two inverted tubs, almost on the brink of the little river, on 
these we seated ourselves, and impatiently awaited the result of 
Jacqucs’ embassage ; his arguments were certainly lengthy, and 
from what we could gather in the distance, decidedly forcible. I 
was feeling very dispirited when Jeanne suddenly said : 

“Grace, what is that bobbing up and down in the river? I can 
see several things.” 

“Gracious!” I exclaimed, “there is a troop of bathers coming 
towards us, come away at once. Oh, dear, in this fair and 
lovely France, there seems no place for us to-day at all.” 

And entering the small drying-ground which surrounded 
Nanette’s cottage, we took discreet refuge behind a line of damp 
sheets, till Jacques returned, and with something of an appear- 
ance of civility, informed us he had arranged to drive us to the 
cemetery of N—— and back for twelve francs. 

I felt sure he had not only hired the cart and pony, but us 
also, and had driven a hard bargain with his sister-in-law. We 
closed with his offer, entreating him to hasten, as it was now 
nearly six o'clock. 

At length the equipage appeared, a small open cart witha 
board across the middle for our accommodation, while the 
driver’s seat was below, at the side of the shafts. 

We made a somewhat fair start down the hilly road, the 
much-vaunted pony was so far a fine pony, it was fat and, 
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we soon discovered, lazy, objecting to any pace but the mildest 
walk. 

“ Hue! faineant! paraisseux !” shouted the zealous driver, 
flourishing his whip, but administering the lightest of touches to 
the fat sides of the unwilling beast, who heeded not at all; more 
than an hour of jolting in the springless cart elapsed (enlivened 
only by the roaring of our cocher and the loud but wholly in- 
effectual cracking of his whip) before we reached the cemetery. 
Some little delay ensued in finding the object of our search ; at 
last we stood before it, and half-an-hour enabled me to take a 
satisfactory sketch. 

This success in some measure raised our spirits, and we 
turned hopefully to the gate; but where was our equipage, our 
knight of the squint? He had vanished, pony, cart and all. 
An urchin who was hanging about, consented, in consideration 
of the gift of sundry sous, to call our Jehu, who he said was at 
the auberge near, and who, on appearing, seemed in no way 
pleased at being disturbed. 

With much shrugging of shoulder and rolling of his crooked 
eyes, he declared it was not possible to start again till the fat 
pony had rested ; he had promised the poor beast should not be 
overworked, he was responsible—— 

“But,” I interrupted, “we must get back to the station in 
time for the nine o’clock train ; we must get to Paris to-night.” 

“ But certainly,” replied Jehu, “if these ladies will only repose 
themselves for a few minutes, the pony will be refreshed, and 
will take them to the station in half-an-hour. I will engage to 
be there in time.” 

There was no help for. it, we were in Jehu’s power, so we 
“ reposed” ourselves on two of the softest stones we could find 
by the way side, and waited impatiently. 

“ Jeanne, [ am so hungry,” I observed plaintively. 

“So am I, Grace. What can we do? That auberge down 
there looks very uninviting.” 

“Oh! I could not approach it,” I replied; “ perhaps we may 
obtain some drioches or bread at the ‘ Hotel’ near the station ; 
and a good supper at our own hotel will reward us for our long 
suffering. What a day it has been. Ah! here comes our 
carriage, let us hope our troubles are nearly over.” 

But hope told a flattering tale, in spite of the fact of the pony’s 
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nose being towards his stable, no shouting, no abuse, no honest 
touches of the whip could move the imperturbable beast into a 
quicker pace than the one evidently habitual to him. 

We tried all our blandishments with Jehu, including the offer 
of a liberal increase of pay, nothing availed, and it was with 
sinking hearts that we saw, as we crawled up to the station, the 
red lights of the departing train vanish in the distance. 

The next one, we were politely informed, was at seven o'clock 
the following morning. 

“What is to be done now?” we both said, looking at one 
another. 

“ Shall we drive back to N——, and see if there is a decent 
hotel there?” suggested Jeanne. 

“T couldn’t undertake that drive again,” I replied, “ besides I 
have an appointment to-morrow at M. V.’s studio. I would not 
miss it on any account ; it is at eleven, so I must go by the seven 
o'clock train, and, after the experience of to-day, I won’t risk 
being four miles from the station; let us see if any possible 
accommodation can be had at the ‘ Hotel’ close by.” 

“Needs must,” said Jeanne, with a grim smile, as we walked 
in and entered the bar parlour, a small room, with a sanded floor, 
at the back of which was a long, narrow apartment, where the 
landlord and a common-looking man were playing billiards at a 
very shabby table. 

Madame came forward, and we politely asked if there were 
any rooms to be had. Madame hesitated, and looked at Monsieur, 
who somewhat churlishly said there were two bedrooms upstairs, 
but there was no sitting-room but the one we were in. 

We requested to see the rooms, and, after some rather 
grumbling talk with Madame, Monsieur preceded us upstairs 
with a candle, and showed us a fair-sized room with two small 
beds in it, and another containing one small bed. We at once 
elected to engage the larger room, it was clean, and, besides the 
beds, boasted some sort of arrangement for ablution witha bason, 
closely resembling in dimension and shape a moderate-sized 
pie dish—a table—some chairs, and a clock that was not going. 

The host put down the candle on the table, and remarked 
gruffly, “ You must put out your light soon, I don’t permit lights 
after ten o’clock, this house is nearly all wood, and would burn 
like tinder, so we must be careful.” 
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We humbly remarked we were very hungry, could we have 
anything ? 

Monsieur looked doubtful, and having grunted out something 
about Madame, he retreated down the creaky stairs ; a good deal 
of talk ensued below, and then Madame came up and offered us 
some fried eggs and bread, and that, with a demi-bouteille of 
“ superieure” wine, we found by no means despicable. 

On reconnoitring our quarters before retiring to rest, I found 
there was no key or bolt to the door. There was nothing for it 
but to improvise the fancied security of a chair, hitched up under 
the handle. 

“ At all events, Jeanne,” said I, as I opened the window and 
closed the shutter,” (the shrunken proportions of which admitted 
a narrow stream of moonlight and a current of air), “ we shall 
hear if anyone attempts to come in.” 

“Very satisfactory,” replied Jeanne, “ considering our only 
weapons of defence are our parasols, and I have upwards of 
sixty sovereigns with me, the weight of them has encumbered 
me all day.” 

“ How could you bring them with you?” I exclaimed. “ For 
mercy’s sake don’t let the money chink. We shall never get out 
of this place alive, if it is suspected what you have.” 

“Tl put it under my pillow,” said Jeanne, “and pay our 
score in the morning with the French money I have in my 
purse.” 

“It was horribly imprudent of you to bring that gold with 
you.” 

“It would have been still more so to leave it at our hotel ; the 
lock of my valise is worth nothing, and there is no lock-up place 
in my room,” and with a prolonged yawn Jeanne took herself 
composedly to her bed. 

The two small beds, with the washing arrangement against 
the wall between them, were at one end of the long and narrow 
room ; the window was at the other end, facing the beds; the 
door was in the middle. Long after Jeanne had fallen asleep, I 
sat up near the window, listening to every sound. I heard the 
departure of the guest who had been playing billiards, the 
shutting of windows and shutters below, the gradual cessation of 
Monsieur’s ponderous movements and Madame’s clattering 
footsteps ; they apparently slept downstairs, as there were but 
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the two rooms I have described, above. At length, feeling 
deadly tired, I loosened my clothes, but did not undress, let 
down my hair, and stretching myself on the little bed soon 
was dozing off, when I was aroused by hearing a cautious step 
grate on the gravel outside and approach the now silent 
auberge. 

Three taps were given to the closed door in front, then 
apparently the new comer stooped and called in a loud whisper 
through the keyhole, “Monsieur Sallée!” No response was 
given ; then I heard the steps go round to the side of the house, 
three taps were given to the window, and again “ Monsieur 
Sallée!” was called. 

When the taps and calls had been repeated several times, a 
gruff but subdued reply was vouchsafed by Monsieur, and after 
a little sotto voce conversation, slippered feet shuffled along the 
passage below, and the individual, whom I now designated as 
“accomplice,” was admitted. 

Trembling in every limb, I gained Jeanne’s bedside and tried 
to rouse her. 

“What is it?” said she, half-awake and bewildered. 

“Hush!” I replied. “Some one has been let in; they are 
talking below. Can it be they suspect we have a large sum of 
money with us?” 

At length the voices ceased, and stealthy footsteps ascended 
the stairs. Jeanne grasped my hand, the steps came nearer, 
paused close to our door, then passed on to the other room; 
some whispered talk ensued. Presently the slippered feet 
clattered down the stairs and flapped all along the passage 
below, and then all again was still. 

Jeanne released my hand. “It is all right, dear,’ she 
whispered ; “try to sleep. I do really think we have nothing to 
fear,” and letting her head fall on her pillow, she soon slept 
again. 

But I could not compose myself; an agony of terror 
possessed me. 

I laid down on my bed, but kept my eyes fixed on the door, 
which was illumined by a ray of moonlight penetrating from the 
ill-fitting shutter. 

I know not how long I had thus been watching—it seemed 
hours—when I fancied I heard a rustling movement. Surely 
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the door moved a little—the handle was stirred! Yes, yes! 
turned ! 

Oh! for strength, for power, to clutch the robber—perhaps the 
murderer !—in whose toils we were caught ; to escape from this 
den of infamy, raise an alarm, and obtain help! 

An instinctive impulse led me to cross the room without 
making a sound, and to stand, scarce daring to breathe, so that 
when the door should open I should be behind it. 

Gradually the door was pushed open a little; a large hand 
was introduced, which, with accustomed dexterity, slowly and 
without noise removed the chair I had placed against it, and 
then a man stealthily entered and advanced towards the bed 
where Jeanne was sleeping. 

With a courage and caution born of despair, I crept out of 
the room while the robber’s back was towards me, down the 
stairs, along the passage, feeling my way to the door, which 
mercifully had been left on latch; another instant and I was 
clear of the house and darting up the path which led to the 
village road. But as I turned the corner from the house a voice 
I well knew called out, “Hue! hue!” and the dark figure of 
Jacques rushed out from beneath the verandah and pursued me. 
On, on I ran; I seemed to fly over the rough road up the 
village street—terror lent m2 wings. Faint, breathless, but still 
ahead of my pursuer, I gained the side of the river. Why! 
there were the bathers still, swimming in the moonlight! I 
tried to call, but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth—I 
could not utter. The heavy steps of Jacques approached nearer 
and nearer. Oh! for the powerto make one sound! In vain 1 
tried. I felt the hand of my enemy seize the light mantle I 
wore. I made a step forward, one final effort; my foot slipped 
on the wet grass! My mantle remained in the grasp of my 
adversary, and with one agonized shriek I fell into the stream in 
the midst of the bathers! 

I saw their horrified faces, the white gleam of their uplifted 
arms—and then the waters closed over me and all was blank ! 


* * * * * * 


“Grace! Grace! dear, wake, are you dreaming? have you 
had nightmare ?” 


It was Jeanne’s voice. I opened my eyes to see her bending 
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over me. The shutters were opened, the blessed sunshine and 
fresh morning air streaming into the room. 

“ Jeanne, you are safe?” I ejaculated. 

“ Of course I am—you have been tossing so uneasily for some 
time I have been wishing to wake you, but that last shriek 
decided me. It is gone six o'clock, they are stirring below. 
Arrange your toilette as best you can, I will go down and see if 
I can persuade Madame to give us some coffee before we go.” 

Thankfully I arose and made as much ablution as the pie- 
dish permitted, and gladly quitting what still seemed to me a 
chamber of horrors, descended to find Jeanne receiving the 
polite apologies of a very meek-looking little man in spectacles, 
and a somewhat shady coat, who was explaining that he was a 
traveller for a house of business in Paris, how his trap had 
broken down at N——, how it was important he should reach 
Paris this morning, and how he had pushed on, lost his way, and 
finally arrived so late last night, he was in despair at having 
perhaps disturbed these ladies, &c., &c. 

Oh, the keen enjoyment of that morning coffece—the happiness 
of seeing the approaching train. The appreciation of the bath 
and. the breakfast at our comfortable Hotel in Paris—the 
triumph of keeping my appointment at M. V’s studio—but 
above all, our talk and laughter over our adventures in search of 
a tomb. 





THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


The Dion and the Mouse. 


By B. S. KNOLLYS. 


LORD CURFEW, strolling leisurely home one night from his club, 
took a short cut down some back street to get to his rooms 
more quickly, although time was his slave, not his master. 

A tall, good-looking young fellow he was, with broad shoulders 
and massive limbs denoting great strength, notwithstanding the 
rather feeble manner with which he bit the end off his cigar 
before lighting it. But then slow, languid movements, and still 
worse, slow, languid minds, are often the correct thing amongst 
many of the seunesse dorée of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
“It is such an awful bore, you know, don’t you know, to 
hurry.” 

Yet this apparent nonchalance did not prevent Lord Curfew 
from noticing everybody and everything around him from 
underneath those sleepy lids of his. A slight sneer swept over 
his face when a drunken couple passed, followed by a cursing 
coster. The next minute the sneer was replaced by a smile as 
he watched a group of eager boys gathered round an old man 
distributing ices in exchange for coppers, as they clustered round 
the stand, devouring the chill delicacies by means of the tips 
of their nimble tongues. Spoons are superfluous luxuries when 
“’alf-penny licks” are in question. 

It being a Saturday night the street was thronged with busy 
shoppers and people bent on cheap amusements. Here an 
anxious-faced woman turned over a small piece of meat on the 
butcher’s block, wondering if it would suffice for the Sunday 
dinner of her husband and hungry brood at home. There some 
young men, shouting and laughing, turned into a brightly-lighted 
music hall. A few steps off a lodging-house drab pressed her 
grimy face against the pane of a gaily got-up shop, and longed, 
oh so earnestly, that she could buy that gaudy hat with a fine 
blue feather in it, to wear to-morrow when she had her “ Sunday 
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out.” Such faces, such manners, such voices, such dresses! He 
almost wondered if they were really of the same flesh and blood 
as the well-born, well-bred, well-educated, well-dressed men and 
women with whom he associated. 

“ Poer devils!” he murmured to himself. “Surely the soonest 
hanged must be the soonest happy !” 

On and on he walked, through the motley groups—through 
a scene of glare, tear and care. Presently he noticed a little 
corner, which struck him as so different from its surroundings. 
A shabby, dingy, second-hand book shop. It seemed as if the 
small, dilapidated building had shrunk back in dismay and 
disgust from its more brilliant, new and forward neighbours. 
On the stall outside were piles of pamphlets, old songs, and still 
older books. This stall had evidently no attractions for the 
passers-by, as it was deserted, save for the presence of a ragged 
boy of about fourteen. The peer, strolling leisurely along, 
noticed him, and stopped to watch his expressive face as he 
devoured with intent interest the contents of some book, while 
standing under the solitary gas jet. As the wind blew the flame 
about in an erratic manner, reading must have been made rather 
difficult. 

The light from the gas jet lit up the thin, sharp features, and 
deep-set, brown eyes of the lad. It threw its radiance on the 
towzled dark hair, and it brought into painful prominence the 
bony shoulders and red elbows peeping out here and there from 
beneath the tattered clothes. Altogether he was not a prepos- 
sessing figure, and the bold expression in his eyes did not tend 
to allay the unfavourable impression he generally produced on 
people. The young man watching him felt curious to know 
what this rough, uncouth, specimen of humanity was devouring 
with such avidity. 

“Surely he would be more in his element turning catherinc- 
wheels along the pavement or playing ‘chuck farthing’ on the 
kerb-stone,” soliloquised the looker-on. “I wonder what he is 
reading—some low, trashy tale of the impossible adventures of 
still more impossible heroes, I expect.” 

Thus thinking, he went up to the stall, and on pretence of 
getting a certain volume he jogged the boy’s elbow slightly. 
The latter looked up from his page with a scowl and a curse. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Lord Curfew politely, his object 
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accomplished, as the book was laid down for the minute, face 
upwards. 

To his surprise it was no blood-curdling, hair-stiffening tale of 
imaginary deeds of daring. It was the story of “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” in an illustrated copy of “ AEsop’s Fables.” 

“Are you fond of reading this sort of thing?” he asked the 
street-arab, pointing to the open volume. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the other readily, disarmed by his ques- 
tioner’s nice manner. “I likes to read what Mr. Asop writes 
about the animals a-talking to one another. I think animals are 
a sight cuter than men, even though may be they don’t jaw so 
much.” 

“But does the man of this stall allow you to look at his 
books ?” 

“Well, Peters is a rare, kind, old cove to me, though ’e bees a 
‘“’awk nose’—that’s what we calls a Jew, you know,” he ex- 
plained, “and ’e lets me ’ave a long read for a ’alfpenny a time. 
When brass is plentiful I gets as many as four reads in a week.” 

“Who taught you to read, and how do you get your brass ?” 
enquired his listener, amused. 

“My aunt taught me to read. She was a fine scholard ’erself. 
And I gets a copper sometimes by going an errand, or ’olding a 
‘orse, or carrying a box. Once or twice I ’ave ’ad a penny 
chucked to me to get me out of the way, when I’ve been turning 
‘ead over ’eels in the street,” he concluded, with a confidential 
smile up at his companion. 

Just then he accidentally knocked one of the old songs off the 
stall. He stooped to pick it up. When he reappeared the smile 
had vanished, an ashamed expression was on his face, and all his 
former awkwardness had returned. The other could not make 
out the reason for this sudden change, till all at once it flashed 
across him when he saw the boy edging away, trying to hide his 
bare feet under the shadow of the stall, and casting furtive 
glances of respect and admiration at the peer’s immaculate 
patent leather boots as they shone and glittered in the gas-light. 
In bending down he had seen the well-shod feet, and his own 
muddy, bare ones in close proximity, and the sight had made 
him realize, as he had not done before, the social gulf that lay 
between him and this “gent.” 

When it dawned upon the owner of the patent leathers what 
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had caused the difference in his companion, he began to feel 
ashamed himself of his fine boots. Always sensitive about 
people’s feelings, it seemed to him as if he was flaunting his 
fortune in the face of the other’s misfortune. It was amusing to 
see how they each, for different reasons, tried to keep his own 
feet in the shade and not make them too obtrusive. 

“Why don’t you buy your books? It wouldn’t cost more 
than paying two pence or three pence, instead of only reading 
them as you do now. This copy of ‘ Asop’s Fables,’ for in- 
stance, why it is less than what I expect you have been paying 
for the loan of it.” 

“Yes, sir, you're right. But it ain’t no use my ’aving any 
books of my own, for my father would just chuck ’em into the 
river or the fire. ’E ’ates to see me with one in my ’ands. ’E 
gives me a good ’iding each time ’e cotches me, but I’d rather 
‘ave a good ’iding and a good read, than no ’iding and no read.” 

“Well, here are two half-crowns to buy yourself some more 
halfpenny reads, or anything else you like,” said Lord Curfew 
good-naturedly, slipping the coins into the boy’s dirty paw with 
exactly the same manner and the same generous indifference 
with which he always tipped his young Eton cousins. Then, 
having satisfied his curiosity, he continued his way leisurely, for- 
getting his previous intention of returning home quickly. 

About seven minutes later, as Lord Curfew was looking in at 
a shop window, he felt his arm touched. He turned round, and, 
to his surprise, he caught sight of the gaunt face and ragged 
figure of his friend of the book-stall in the custody of a police- 
man, followed by a gaping, inquisitive rabble. When the glare 
of the gas-light fell full on the peer’s face, the air of authority 
and importance, with which the policeman had been aweing and 
edifying the crowd, vanished, and gave way to an expression of 
deep respect as he touched his cap every other second, on recog- 
nising the head of one of the oldest, richest, and best known 
families in England. 

“Your Grace the Hearl of Curfew, Viscount Norman, Baron 
Conquest, Haide-de-Camp to Her Majesty, if I mistake not?” 
said the obsequious limb of the Law, pausing to take breath and 
to watch the impression his acquaintance of the “ Harris- 
tockrasy”” made on the “ vulgar ’erd” around him. 

“You are right,” answered the owner of so many honours 
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gravely, though his mouth twitched suspiciously. “Those 
are a fewof mytitles. But may I ask what you want with 
me ?” 


“I want to know if your lordship has missed anything and if 
your hearlship has seen this youth before? ” 

Involuntarily the peer felt for his handsome gold watch and 
chain, but they were gone, and as he looked at the boy before 
him, he saw the bold eyes lowered and the towzled head bent 
with evident shame. 

Then the policeman told his tale. How the woman at his 
elbow had seen his “lordship ” talking to “Tommy Scrubbs” at 
the book-stall, had remarked the fine chain his “Grace” wore, 
and had afterwards seen it, and a big gold watch, in the hands 
of the culprit, who, in a quiet, dark corner, was showing them to 
another boy, for, knowing “Tommy Scrubbs” to be one of a 
family of notorious thieves living in her neighbourhood, she had 
suspected and followed him. Finding her suspicions verified, 
she called the policeman and pointed out his “ Earlship” yards 
off, looking into a shop window, unconscious of his loss. 

Lord Curfew took back his watch and chain, and gazed 
steadfastly at the young thief, whose pockets were being searched 
by the policeman. 

“ Ah, yes, ’e isa thorough bad ’un,” “’E’ll live to be ‘’anged,’” 
were amongst the many audible expressions of the crowd 
gathered round, when two half-crowns were produced. During 
the search “'Tommy Scrubbs” assumed a hard, defiant look, and 
never offered a single word of explanation of the money found 
on him. 

“Was this money yours, ‘ your Grace ?’” queried the policeman, 
handing the half-crowns over. 

“Yes, it was,” said Lord Curfew, taking them. A look 
of surprise crept over the culprit’s face, but he did not utter a 
syllable. “But,” continued the speaker, “J gave this money to 
him, so it is his now. Here you are,” and he put the coins into 
Tommy’s hand. “And”—There was a breathless pause. 
Something in the boy’s countenance made Lord Curfew hesitate. 
Some feeling which he could never explain made him waver. 
In that second’s silence ‘the policeman grasped the young thief’s 
tattered coat-collar still more firmly. The prisoner’s breath 
came in quick, short gasps. The crowd pressed still closer. 

6 
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The flaring gas lit up the expectant faces. The peer again 
looked at the miserable, uncared-for figure in front of him. 

“And,” he repeated once more, “I refuse to give him in 
‘charge, ” addressing the custodian in a decisive manner that 
admitted of no hesitation on the latter’s part. “ You were quite 
right to take him up, and here is something for your trouble,” 
slipping half-a-sovereign into the hand of the policeman, whose 
face had fallen, and who felt like an unseated judge. 

“Tom,” continued the peer, turning to the astonished boy, 
“go and be honest.” Then, without another word, Lord Curfew 
walked rapidly away down a side street to get clear of the 
crowd. 

He had hardly gone two dozen yards when he felt his arm 
timidly touched. Looking down he saw Tommy Scrubbs 
standing by him, but with such a changed face. The hard, 
defiant expression was gone, and the eyes, lifted shamedly up to 
his, glistened suspiciously. 

“If you please, your Earlship, I'll never, never be a thief 
again. It was ‘Lingo Joe’ as made me doit. ’E used to laugh 
at me, and jeer, and say that the grand gents as read books were 
only fools after all,and no good in the profession. And this 
riled me fine, for I was called the ‘Cute young Cuss of Jerry’s 
Gang,” and here the boy, forgetful of his previous shame, threw 
his head up with professional pride. “So I ’ad a bet with 
‘Lingo Joe’ that I'd snatch a ’andsomer ticker than ’e’d ever 
prigged. ’E’s never snatched nought but silver tickers. And 
there, your ‘ Earlship, when I sees your beauty, for you took it 
out once to look at the time, I thinks of my bet with ‘Lingo 
Joe, and the chance was so fine I couldn’t help myself. But 
when you made the ‘perlice’ loose me and let me go free, I 
was sorry I tookt it. I will give up my profession and be 
’onest, as you axed me, for you ’ave been a right good lion to 
me, sir, though a chap like I doesn’t ’ave much chance of 
doing a good turn to such a fine gent as you, like the mouse 
who ’elped the lion afterwards.” And with a parting tug of 
salutation at his hair Tommy Scrubbs suddenly disappeared 
down a dark alley. 


Once only has Lord Curfew seen Tommy since that episode 
of the watch. 
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It was about two months later, driving one day in his private 
hansom, he caught sight of the boy in the distance. He was 
still in rags and tatters, but was holding his head aloof, and 
strutting along with much dignity, for on his feet were a pair of 
old second-hand patent-leather boots, which he was regarding 
every now and then with looks of pride. Lord Curfew felt 
immensely tickled at the sight, and would have stopped, but he 
had a train to catch. 

“Poor little beggar,” he thought to himself as he drove on. 
“T wonder if he is as fond as ever of ‘ Mr. Asop’s Fables.’” 


Lord Curfew, or “ Brave Bob,” as he was called, stands with 
folded arms and eyes fixed on the dazzling sand which meets 
his gaze on every side. The pith helmet is pulled well over his 
brows to protect his sight from the glare of the sun overhead, 
for in this land of Egypt its rays are too generous to the un- 
accustomed. 

How the young man longs for the comfort of his club—the 
easy chair, the fragrant cigar, the rustling newspaper, the friendly 
gossip, the latest scandal ! 

Suddenly, in the midst of these regretful remembrances, a cry 
is raised, 

The enemy is upon them! They have surrounded the 
“ zareba,” and it means a hand-to-hand fight. 

Lord Curfew is alert in a second. He loosens his sword 
in its scabbard, and prepares to meet death with honour, or 
keep life with glory. The foes are advancing in great numbers, 
brandishing their weapons as they come, their faces lit up with 
excitement. ; 

The peer, standing in front of his men, and towering head and 
shoulders above them, is a good mark for the enemy’s fire; and 
though he knows this, it does not prevent him from always being 
one of the foremost to face danger. 

Presently he sees a dervish taking deliberate aim at him. The 
next instant, like a flash of lightning, someone rushes in front. 
He hears a deep groan, and the figure throws up his arms and 
falls heavily against him. 

Very gently Lord Curfew takes up the wounded soldier, and 
with the assistance of another they carry him to the hospital 
tent. But both have to return to the front, where the fighting 

o* 
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is still going on. A few more minutes and the Dervishes 
are defeated, and the English victorious. Then “Brave Bob” 
seeks out the man who had saved his life. 

The helmet has been removed, and the peer starts back with 
astonishment when he sees the face of Tommy Scrubbs, the 
street arab of some years ago. He has developed into a smart 
young soldier, but the other recognises in an instant the sharp 
features and the deep-set, brown eyes, which are looking up into 
his grieved ones with a triumphant expression. 

The Army surgeon, as he kneels down beside the prostrate 
form and feels the feeble, fluttering pulse, knows that the young 
fellow is dying, and those standing around know it also. The 
bullet intended for Lord Curfew has pierced the left lung of 
Tommy Scrubbs, and through the bandages the blood still 
flows. The peer bends over him with sorrowful face and misty 
eyes. 

“ My poor lad, my poor lad. Why did you get wounded for 
me?” he asked huskily. 

“Tt ain’t much, your ‘earlship.’ But I never forgot that day 
you were so kind to me when——” here he paused, and a look 
of shame came over his face. “You know when,” he added 
abruptly. “I’ve kept my promise to you since. Don’t you 
mind, sir, about my a-dying. I know you ’ave a sweetheart in 
England waiting for you and I ain’t got no one as wants me. 
My Pollie she chucked me over for a sergeant, so nothing don’t 
matters now. What is this?” holding up a feeble red stained 
hand. “ My blood? It is arare pretty colour,” he continued with 
a faint smile, “I gave Pollie a silk kerchief once this colour, and 
she did look smart in it. Where are you please, your lordship? 
I can’t see you,” for Lord Curfew had moved back to hide the 
emotion on his face. He steps forward to Tommy’s side once 
more. The latter glances down at the peer’s feet. “ You ain't 
got your shiny boots on to-day. I’ve got a pair too,” he con- 
tinued proudly, “but when I ’listed I gave them to mother to 
take care of.” 

“Can I take any message to your mother, my lad ?” asked 
“ Brave Bob,” anxious to do something. 

“Yes, if you don’t mind agoing and telling ’er that I died 
fighting. She lives now at No. 4 Petticoat Alley, St. Giles’! 
She ain’t too fond of me, but I think she’ll be sorry I’m dead. 
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She didn’t like my being a soldier, but I ’eard one day that you 
were agoing out to Egypt to lick our enemies so I goes and 
takes the Queen's shilling. I ’ave often seen you about, Sir.” 

“Then why didn’t you come up and speak to me?” 

“T didn’t like to. You see, sir, you are a real, live lord. You 
are like in that book of Mr. AEsop’s, a great, grand lion, and I 
ain’t only like the mouse—like the mouse. But the mouse 
’elped the lion, sir, didn’t ’e? and I ’ave saved you—like the lion 
and the mouse—mouse—I am glad—so glad—glad.” And then 
the young soldier gives one deep sigh and he is dead, witha 
happy smile resting on his lips. 


Of all the beautiful, the rare, the costly treasures in Curfew 
Castle, none are so precious in Lord Curfew’s eyes as an old pair 
of worn patent-leather boots, which always stands under a case 
on the writing table in his library. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
JOHN DUTTON TO THE RESCUE. 


At last Jack broke the silence. “Mother!” he said passion- 
ately. “Do not think that I do not care; that I am fool 
enough not to know! The thought of you and my father often 
nearly drives me wild. I would not cause you any real annoy- 
ance or trouble for all the world, if I could help it. But I 
cannot help it, mother, how can I? That sounds no doubt the 
utterance of a terribly weak man; but you must think me that 
if you will. It is not only myself. I have her to consider too 
And I love her! Heaven alone knows how I love her! She is 
so good and true and beautiful, and altogether different to other 
women.” 

For several moments Lady Constance was silent. She loved 
this son of hers very deeply, and his words had touched her far 
more than he knew; but when she spoke at last she did so with 
apparent calmness. “I know, Jack. I understand,” she said 
softly, “and I am sure that Jennie is all that you say. But, my 
boy, it is for her sake as well as your own, that you must give 
her up. For her sake, Jack. Have you ever thought how it 
would be if this mad wish of yours could come true? If she 
was your wife ?” 

He looked up and met her eyes; the expression in his 
startled and almost frightened her. She told herself that she 
had no boy to deal with now; this hardly seemed to be her 
Jack at all. 

“ Have you thought of what would be said of her if she did 
marry you? of how she would be slighted in Society? Of the 
endless difficulties which would present themselves in her path ? 
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of how impossible it would be to persuade people to forget that 
she was the step-daughter of Lord Leftbury’s gamekeeper ?” 

“Mother,” replied he very quietly at last, when she had had 
her say, “so long as you put forward the trouble my marriage 
would be to you and my father, you render me miserable, and 
almost without a word of self-defence; but let the question 
end there. When it comes to dealing with the outside world, 
let me assure you that upon my shoulders alone must rest the 
responsibility of my wife. It would be my duty to see that no 
unpleasantness approached her then.” 

Just at this moment Judson opened the door. He noiselessly 
approached Captain Bleak’s chair. 

“Lord Leftbury’s gamekeeper, Dutton, is here sir,” he 
murmured sotto voce. “ He asks if it would be possible to speak 
to you.” 

Jack Bleak looked very much surprised; a quick flush of 
colour mounted into his fair, good-looking face. “Certainly,” 
he replied quietly. “I will come directly. Show him in to the 
study.” 

Judson moved rapidly away, and the eyes of mother and son 
met. “Does he know ?” she enquired nervously. 

“ He does,” replied Jack. 

“Oh, Jack!” she exclaimed. “What does this all mean?” 

“TI do not know, mother,” was the quiet reply; “I know no 
more than you do. The last time I saw the man, he backed 
her up in refusing to listen to me.” 

And so saying he rose and left the room, leaving Lady 
Constance Bleak in a truly uneasy, unhappy state of mind. 

Meanwhile, John Dutton was waiting in Sir Reginald’s study 
to speak to Captain Bleak. He had much to tell the young 
soldier ; much that he had been wishing to tell him for some 
weeks past. The present state of affairs was weighing heavily 
upon the honest old keeper's mind. He knew that Captain 
Bleak had only just come home, and he had thus sought an 
interview at once upon his arrival, for two reasons; firstly, 
because he dreaded Jennie’s becoming suspicious of his 
intentions and attempting to frustrate them, and secondly, 
because he did not know how long a visit at Dunbarton Captain 
Bleak meant to pay. 

He felt extremely uncomfortable and ill at ease as he waited 
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there in Sir Reginald’s study. He had known and greatly liked 
Captain Bleak all his life, but still he felt that in the interview 
which lay before them, there lay a good many difficulties. 

Captain Bleak entered the room with an assumed air of 
indifference, and a smile upon his face. “Well, Dutton,” he 
exclaimed cheerfully, “ what is it ?” 

“T am in a deal of trouble about Jennie, sir,” was the nervous 
reply. “I have been worried and bothered terrible about it.” 

Jack Bleak suddenly grew white; the smile upon his lips had 
died. He looked up and gave a quick, impatient nod, indicating 
by it that he wished the keeper to go on without delay. But 
John Dutton, having a difficulty as to how to begin, still paused 
hesitatingly and was silent. 

“Go on, Dutton!” exclaimed the young man sharply. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, go on! Don’t keep a feliow in suspense like 
this!” 

“ Asking you pardon, sir, I hardly know how to begin. You 
see it was my wife as was so terrible to blame * 

“Your wife ?” exclaimed Captain Bleak. “What of her?” 

“Her as was nurse at the Castle, sir,’ murmured the keeper 
nervously. 


“Yes,” was the quiet rejoinder. “I know. Her mother. Go 


on 

“That’s just where it is, sir. Jane was never her mother at 
all,” replied the keeper quickly. 

“Your wife was not her mother?” repeated Captain Bleak. 
“Then who was?” 

“Her ladyship, sir. The late Lady Leftbury,” was the im- 
pressively given reply. 

“Good Heaven, man!” returned Captain Bleak aghast. 
“Think what you are saying !” 

“T’ve thought on little else since we discovered the truth, sir,” 
was the grave, troubled reply. 

And then, in a really wonderfully calm and concise manner, 
he told Captain Bleak all that he himself knew. He also told 
him of Jennie’s determination to leave the truth unrevealed, and 
the promise which she had extracted from him not to mention 
the subject to Lord Leftbury. 

Jack Bleak, although naturally very much excited by the story 
the keeper told him, looked grave and thoughtful during its 
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recital; he saw a great many troubles ahead. “It’s the most 
wonderful thing I have ever heard of,” he exclaimed, when the 
keeper ceased speaking. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed John Dutton. “It is so. It has worried 
me terrible these last few weeks. It is not exactly my fault, 
sir, but you see I feel, almost feel, as if it were.” 

Under the understanding that Captain Bleak was coming to 
Dunstable after dinner that very evening, Dutton presently took 
his departure. He felt happier in his mind as he walked 
homewards than he had done for several weeks past; he knew 
that he had shifted a very serious responsibility off his own 
shoulders on to Captain Bleak’s, and that Captain Bleak was 
very much better able to bear it than he had been himself. 

Meanwhile, Captain Bleak returned to the drawing-room. 
He did not look either depressed or unhappy, but, as Lady 
Constance instantly noted, he seemed greatly pre-occupied and 
unnaturally restless and excited. 

“T cannot tell you anything about it yet, mother,” he ex- 
plained, upon entering the room, “ but I hope scon to be able 
to tell you some very wonderful news. Do not be anxious 
meanwhile. I assure you that all cause for anxiety is over.” 

Lady Constance was an exceptionally wise woman ; when it 
seemed wiser to do so she could forbear to ask questions. Now, 
infected by the happy, reassuring tone her son had adopted, she 
handed him his tea, merely saying as she did so, “I am very 
glad to hear that, Jack.” 

“And, mother,” he added hesitatingly, “do not say anything 
about all this to my father just at present. I have a particular 
reason for wishing you not to do so.” 

“Very well, Jack,” was the quiet reply. 

“And if I disappear for an hour or two after dinner this 
evening, will you cover my retreat as best you can?” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Constance, this time not quite so readily. 

“And you will trust me implicitly?” continued her son im- 
pressively. 

“T have no reason for doing otherwise,” replied his mother 
gently. 

“Nor I hope will you ever have,” returned her son, with his 
own most genial smile. “I am sorry I worried you so much 
this evening, dear, but you need feel anxious no longer. I 
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cannot yet explain things more fully to you, but matters have 
taken a very unexpected and marvellous turn in the right 
direction.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AT ANY COST. 


JOHN DUTTON said not a word about his interview with 
Captain Bleak when he returned home that evening. 

At any other time he would probably have told her that 
Captain Bleak was returning home that day for a few days’ 
shooting; but with a secret on his mind which hung there 
rather heavily, he carefully avoided all mention of that gentle- 
man’s name. 

He grew quite nervous as the time for Captain Bleak’s arrival 
drew near ; and at last, murmuring something about his young 
pheasants, he took up his cap and went out. His young 
pheasants had all been shut up for the night a couple of hours 
previously, and this was the hour he usually spent at home, but 
luckily at all times his movements were sufficiently uncertain to 
permit him to effect an easy escape. 

He had timed his departure none too soon, if to avoid being 
at home when Captain Bleak arrived had been his object, for 
he met him in the park not fifty yards from his garden gate. 

The two men paused and held a few minutes’ conversation, 
and then Captain Bleak went on his way up to the cottage 
door. 

At first Jennie did not hear the somewhat timid knock he 
gave, but upon his repeating it for the third time, she appeared 
out of the little back kitchen and advanced towards the door. 

Which of them was the most taken aback by the sight of the 
other it is hard to say. Jennie had no idea that he was within a 
hundred miles of Dunstable, and he was overwhelmed by the 
change which had taken place in her since last they met. She 
looked both pale and thin. 

“Jack !” she exclaimed, for the moment forgetting all else in 
the glad surprise of seeing him again. “Can it really be 
you ?” 
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“ Nobody else, Jennie,” he replied softly. “But it is I who 
ought to ask that question, not you.” 

“Why?” she enquired, trying to regain her composure in 
vain. 

“You look so ill and troubled, darling. There, Jennie, do not 
be angry with me, and do not stand there so resolutely in the 
doorway. I want particularly to come in.” 

Something unusually grave and subdued in his manner caused 
her to yield submissively to his request. She quietly preceded 
him into the kitchen. Once there he turned and looked at her, 
as if by that one glance he was trying to repay himself for the 
long weeks of longing and absence which she had so sternly 
and firmly enforced. He did not attempt to approach her or 
even to take her hand. 

She grew a shade whiter than before, and then looked up 
with an unsuccessful attempt at dignity and self possession. 

“Tam not going to pretend that I am not glad to see you, 
Jack,” she began nervously, “but yet it would have been much 
better if you had kept away.” 

“Why?” he enquired calmly. 

“ Because it is no use,” she faltered piteously. 

“Why ?” he again enquired in a suppressed tone. 

“Qh, Jack, you know why,” was the low, sorrowful reply. 

“No, I do not know why,” replied Captain Bleak firmly. 
“We love each other, and I can see no single reason against our 
marriage.” 

“No reason?” she faltered. “No reason, Jack? Have you 
forgotten everything—your father—your mother ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing, Jennie darling,” he returned, draw- 
ing nearer as he spoke, “and I see no reason against our mar- 
riage. Certainly, my mother did tell me she would not like to 
have—Mary Dunstable for her daughter-in-law, but then the 
Mary Dunstable she referred to was not you.” 

Jennie, unfeignedly startled and alarmed, laid her hand upon 
the table near her for support. 

“What can you mean ?” she enquired breathlessly. 

“Only that I know all,” he replied in a tone nearly as greatly 
agitated as hers. “I know all, my darling. How had you the 
heart to keep the truth from me for a single hour, knowing what 
it meant to us?” 
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She no longer needed the support of the table, for a strong 
young arm was round her now. For the first time Jennie made 
no effort to free herself from its grasp. She had meant to be 
brave and strong, and for the sake of others to sacrifice her own 
happiness. But now she felt brave and strong no longer. She 
hid her face on her lover’s shoulder to hide the tears of glad 
relief which rushed up into her large grey eyes. She could not 
pretend that she was not glad that he should know. 

“TI did it for the best,” she murmured. 

He did not make a very sensible or practical reply, for “ My 
darling, my darling!” was all that he said. 

“ But how did you learn the truth?” she enquired presently, 
with womanlike curiosity ; for indeed, now that she had time to 
think about it, this was a very perplexing question. 

For a second or two Jack Bleak hesitated as to how he should 
reply. He had no wish to get his very good friend and bene- 
factor, John Dutton, into serious disgrace. “Cannot you be 
satisfied with the knowledge that I know it?” he replied, 
evasively. 

She looked up naively and smiled. “ How like a man to ask 
such a question as that!” she returned lightly ; “and how very 
like a woman you must think I am if I could be satisfied with 
such a very unsatisfactory reply !” 

“T think you are perfect!” he replied, and the expression on 
his face certainly endorsed his words. 

“I am very far from being so,” she replied lightly, but her 
heart was beating strangely as she spoke; “nevertheless I will 
save you the disagreeable task of telling me who told you the 
truth. I know who told you. Only one person knows besides 
myself.” 

“Do not be angry with him, dear. He did it for the best,” 
pleaded her lover, softly. 

“No, I cannot be angry with him,” was the low reply. “I 
shall like to think that you know.” And as she spoke, Jennie 
drew gently back, and with a sad little smile on her lips looked 
thoughtfully away into the fire. 

Something in her manner startled him. He did not attempt 
to follow her, but stood just where she left him, with a curious, 
perplexed expression in the eyes which he had fixed upon her 
face. She suddenly looked up, and their eyes met, and Jennie 
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turned rather white as she stood there looking at him. “I am 
glad that you should know,” she continued gently; “I do not 
quite know why, but it will make things more bearable ” 

“Jennie!” he exclaimed, thoroughly alarmed now, “what do 
you mean ?” 

“Cannot you understand ?” she enquired weariedly ; “ cannot 
you see that all this can make no real difference to us—that we 
stand just as far apart as ever?” 

“No!” exclaimed the young fellow, passionately. “No! 
indeed I cannot !” 

“ But it is so, Jack,” she continued in the same low tone. “ It 
is hard to bear, I grant—very hard, dear; but we must not 
think only of ourselves.” 

“You never seem to think of your own happiness at all!” was 
the hot reply, “so it is hardiy likely that you can be expected 
to think of mine!” 

“Oh, Jack!” she exclaimed pitifully, “do not be so hard and 
cruel. You know that that is unjust and untrue! Only how 
are we to purchase happiness by bringing great trouble and 
sorrow to so many people? Do you not know how—— my father 
worships the Mary who is in my place? How devoted to her 
poor old Miss Dunstable is? How she has been brought up in 
the belief that she is his daughter, the last of the Dunstables, 
and a great heiress? It has been going on so long, Jack. She 
has been so idolized—so spoilt! It would be terribly cruel to 
undo it all now; to tell them that the girl who had spent half 
her life in their gamekeeper’s cottage is the real daughter of the 
house, and that she who is so beloved is nobody at all! Do not 
ask me to do it, Jack. I cannot! I cannot!” 

“But your side of the question, Jennie?” he pleaded quickly, 
after a short pause. “ Have you no thought for yourself at all ? 
For the girl who, being Lord Leftbury’s daughter, and heiress 
to a great fortune, has been deprived of her rights for eighteen 
years by the wicked cunning of a servant ?” 

“Yes,” she granted quietly, “I have thought of that side of 
the question too.” And the way she said it told him plainly 
that his case was nearly hopeless. 

“And you think it ght that that woman’s daughter should 
reign there in your stead?” he continued, impressively. “ Lord 
Leftbury has been terribly duped; and yet you will not un- 
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deceive him. You seem to forget that you are his daughter, 
whether you will or no; that you and you alone are Mary 
Dunstable ; and that at his death Dunstable is yours.” ‘ 

“Qh, no,” she returned quickly, “not by right. Only should 
he will it so.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” was the quiet reply, “by right. Dun- 
stable is entailed, and you are the last of your line.” 

“But how am I to harden my heart to do it, Jack?” she 
asked gently, after a long pause—“to tell Lord Leftbury that 
she is not his daughter, and that I by right must step into the 
place which he has brought her up to fill?” 

“ Jennie, do not lay such a disdainful little stress upon that I. 
You do not know, my darling, how beautiful and dear you are. 
How much worthier to fill that place! Mary Dunstable has 
always seemed to me, and many others, as a square wedge in a 
round hole ; you, my darling, would fit into it as perfectly as you 
were meant by birth to do.” 

Jennie smiled ever so faintly. “But I am not Mary Dun- 
stable,” she returned, sadly. 

“But you ave,” was the quiet reply. 

“IT mean I am not the Mary Dunstable whom my father 
loves.” 

Jack Bleak said nothing. He knew that it was true. 

“You must not ask me to force myself upon them,” she con- 
tinued gently. “I could not do it, Jack, I could not go there as 
an unwelcome interloper ; it is impossible.” 

Again for several seconds Jack Bleak said nothing ; then he 
moved towards her and laid his hand very gently upon her arm. 

“Jennie, darling, listen to me,” he said quickly. “It is not 
Dunstable I want, nor Lord Leftbury’s daughter. It is you / 
You, Jennie, just as you are! You have much thought and 
kindness in your heart for them ; have you none for me? Your 
birth no longer stands between us, darling; you cannot bring 
forward that plea now. Leave Dunstable alone; Ict things 
remain as they are; at any rate, at present. But be my wife, 
Jennie? Make me happy at last, darling? Give me the right 
to take you away from a life to which you were not born.” 

Jennie, with head bent low, said not a word. 

“ Darling,” he pleaded, “do not say no again. No real reason 
stands between us now.” 
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“In the eyes of the world it will be just the same as before,” 
she murmured waveringly. 

“ That is nothing, Jennie, nothing!” he pleaded. “It is only 
my father and mother I care for, and they may be told the truth. 
In their hands your secret would be safe.” 

She suddenly raised her head and their eyes met. “Let it be 
so, Jack,” she said softly. “If they will accept me so, I will do 
as you wish.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LADY CONSTANCE VISITS THE COTTAGE. 


THE next day, at about three o’clock, the Dunbarton carriage 
dashed up to the North Lodge gates at Dunstable. It did not 
enter the park, however, for outside the gates Lady Constance 
Bleak descended from it, and, after giving some instructions to 
her coachman, and saying a few words to the lodge-keeper, set 
off at a brisk walk across the park on foot. 

The head game-keeper’s cottage was nearly a mile from the 
north entrance gate; but Lady Constance knew the shortest 
way to go. She was a good walker, and would have thought 
nothing of walking four times the distance; but yet, as she 
approached the cottage, her steps lagged and grew slow. 

Lady Constance was thinking deeply. She knew what she 
wished to say to Jennie, and she had her future course of action 
plainly mapped out in her active mind; and yet she felt unac- 
countably nervous as the distance which lay between them grew 
less. She told herself that both she and this girl at the cottage 
were placed by circumstances in a very difficult position, and 
that the task which lay before her needed very delicate hand- 
ling indeed. 

She and Sir Reginald had sat up half the previous night, 
talking over a matter which could not but be called a bad 
business. And it had been Lady Constance who had at last 
arrived at a seemingly satisfactory conclusion about it. She was 
now on her way to make a proposition to the girl whom her son 
wished so much to marry. 

Jennie saw her coming. She was weeding in the garden, when 
she suddenly looked up and saw Lady Constance Bleak walking 
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towards her, across the park. Her heart began to beat fast and 
unevenly when she saw who it was that was approaching her ; 
but she rose with a quiet grace and dignity from her knees, and 
drawing an old pair of gloves off her slender, pretty hands, she 
advanced quickly to the gate and opened it. 

As she advanced towards her, Lady Constance could not but 
grant that her son had far from bad taste. Lord Leftbury had 
every reason to be proud of this daughter of his. There before 
her stood the real Mary Dunstable ; every turn of her graceful 
figure, every feature of her lovely face, speaking plainly as 
Nature could of her high descent. Lady Constance’s quick eye 
noted every little detail ; from the evident unconcern at the soil 
upon that large white apron of hers, to the queenly turn of the 
auburn-haired little head enveloped in that large, but strikingly 
becoming, pink print bonnet. Yes, beyond all doubt, there 
stood a woman born to a very different position to that in which 
she now stood ; a woman so superior and so refined that she 
could occupy any humble position she chose, and hold it with 
ease and grace. 

And Lady Constance began to feel very sympathetic; both 
towards her son and Jennie. She held out her hand with a smile 
when she arrived at the gate. 

A pretty wave of pink swept over Jennie’s face. She saw that 
she had no enemy in Lady Constance Bleak. She also smiled 
rather shyly, then held up her little hands protestingly, and 
Lady Constance could not do otherwise than note how pretty 
and slender they were. “I have been gardening,” she said. “I 
should spoil your glove.” 

And then Lady Constance suddenly and impulsively leant 
forward, and kissed the extremely kissable face beneath that 
large pink sun bonnet. Such an action had been far from her 
thoughts until that moment; but now it seemed to Lady 
Constance the most natural proceeding in the world. 

“ My dear,” she said gently, “I have come here to talk to you. 
You can imagine what about.” 

Jennie flushed prettily, then turned a little pale. “It is very 
kind of you to come,” she said, in a low tone; and then she 
closed the gate and followed Jack’s mother into the cottage. 

She drew forward the keeper’s arm-chair, and offered it to her 
visitor. 
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Lady Constance accepted it, and then raised her eyes and 
looked up long and earnestly into the face of the girl who stood 
before her, “ Will you not sit down? ” she said gravely, at last. 
“We can talk more comfortably then, and there is much to be 
said.” 

Jennie assented, by quietly drawing a chair forward and sitting 
down on it. She felt nervous no longer; an almost unnatural 
calm had come over her. She looked up quietly, and met Lady 
Constance’s eyes ; it was evident that she was waiting attentively 
for that lady to begin. It was Lady Constance’s turn to feel 
agitated and nervous now, and that she was so was evident from 
the tone of voice in which she continued speaking. 

“ My dear,” she began, rather hurriedly. “Of course you 
know that our boy is very dear to Sir Reginald and me?” 

Jennie bowed her little head; and in so doing gave a 
sympathetic assent, not untouched by a certain quiet, innate 
dignity. 

“ And, of course, anything that affects him, also affects us very 
deeply,” continued her ladyship. 

“ Of course,” agreed Jennie, and then she grew a little pink, 
because she had not said “ Of course, my lady,” as she would 
have done a few weeks previously. Something within her had 
forbidden her to say, “ My lady,” and yet because she had not 
said it she felt a momentary sense of discomfort. It was the 
knowledge that Lady Constance 4uew, which had prevented 
Jennie from saying it; and then it suddenly struck her that, 
perhaps, after all, Lady Constance did not know. 

“ He has told me everything,’ continued Lady Constance. 
“ How you have refused to listen to him, and who you are.” 

“ He said he would,” replied Jennie quietly. 

“Tt is a very curious story, yours, my dear,” murmured Lady 
Constance. 

“ Very curious, indeed,” agreed Jennie. “ But I fancy there is 
no doubt as to its truth. Doctor Sleek is alive to prove it; and 
of course I have a scar upon my foot.” 

“Yes, my dear,” agreed Lady Constance quietly. “ And 
equally of course, now that one knows, and thinks of it in 
consequence, you are the very image of your poor mother. I see 
that plainly enough now.” 

Jennie looked up quickly, evidently much interested. “ Am 
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I?” she murmured eagerly. “ Are you sure you see a likeness, 
Lady Constance?” 

“ Quite sure,” replied her ladyship. “Quite certain, my dear. 
The wonderful thing is that nobody noticed it before ?” 

“Lord Leftbury did say something about it once to me,” 
returned Jennie thoughtfully. “ And he often looks at me very 
oddly, as if something puzzled him.” 

“No wonder,” said Lady Constance ; then, after a pause, 
“ Poor Helen! She was one of my best and oldest friends.” 

A curious thrill ran through Jennie’s frame, as she listened to 
the tone in which her visitor uttered those last words; she 
looked up again quickly, and her eyes met Lady Constance’s, 
“One of my best and oldest friends, my dear,” continued that 
lady gravely. “And I hope to be a friend to her daughter also, 
for the sake of auld lang syne.” 

For a few seconds Jennie said nothing ; “It is very, very kind 
and good of you to come here and treat me like this,” she said 
softly, at last. “ Especially after what has passed.” 

“ My dear,” said Lady Constance gratefully, “ you seem to 
have acted very well and thoughtfully from the first.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jennie quickly.“ Indeed, no! I could not 
possibly have acted otherwise.” 

“ Being yourself, I believe you,” returned Lady Constance. 
“ But many, if not most, other young women, would have acted 
very differently. You are very fond of my boy, of that I am sure, 
because you have proved it.” 

“ Yes,” assented Jennie softly. “I am very fond of him.” 

“ It is that which I came here to talk to you about,” continued 
Lady Constance. “ You need not look so unhappy and distressed, 
my dear. We must see what we can do.” 

“ There is nothing that can possibly be done,” returned Jennie 
in a regretful but decided tone. “ Things have gone on so long 
like this, that I cannot alter anything now. I could not do it, 
Lady Constance. It is impossible! I have thought and thought 
until, sometimes, I have felt quite ill, but I can see no way out 
of the difficulty. I cannot declare myself now.” 

“ Neither Sir Reginald nor I are in the least anxious that you 
should do so,” was the quiet reply. “ We also have thought it 
over, and we agree with you in thinking that, at any rate, at 
present, things must remain as they are.” 
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Jennie gravely inclined her head, but she did not look up. 
Since the previous day she had allowed herself to entertain a 
hope that possibly, after all, all might be well between her and 
her lover. How dear that thought had been to her, she alone 
knew. Her heart now felt heavy and cold; it had died within 
her while Lady Constance had been speaking. 

“TI am going to speak very plainly, Jennie—I suppose we must 
call you Jennie still, under the circumstances. It will be best 
for us all that I should do so. I do not think that it would be 
right for this other girl, who is zo¢ Lord Leftbury’s daughter, to 
inherit his estate. Sir Reginald agrees with me in this, my dear, 
so do not shake your head. But, at present, Lord Leftbury is 
very much devoted to her, and it would be rather cruel just now 
to tell him that she is not his daughter after all.” 

“ Certainly,” put in Jennie quietly. “ And still more cruel to 
do so later on, when he is older and less able to bear the shock.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed Lady Constance, “supposing that the 
shock would affect him so greatly then. I have a reason of my 
own for doubting it. 

Jennie looked startled. “Do you mind telling me your 
reason ?” she enquired in a practical tone. 

“No, my dear,” replied Lady Constance, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “I see no reason for any secrecy between us. I 
believe you to be a very sensible woman; and I have good 
cause for doing so.” 

There was a momentary pause, and then Lady Constance 
continued speaking. “ My reason is this: I think that before 
very long Lord Leftbury will be only too willing to accept 
another daughter in the place of the young woman we have, so 
far, looked upon as being Mary Dunstable. When that time 
comes it will be a more suitable moment to declare yourself in 
than the present one.” 

Jennie had fixed her eyes on Lady Constance’s face in a 
troubled, questioning way. “I hope nothing is very wrong,” 
she said earnestly. “Iam really very fond of her.” 

Lady Constance looked surprised. “ No, my dear, nothing is 
very wrong,” she returned, somewhat briskly. “On the whole, I 
think I may say that, as far as every one is concerned, every- 
thing is going on in a very satisfactory manner. There is a 


certain young Mr. Atherton, who is just now carrying on a very 
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marked flirtation with this Miss Dunstable. That Lord Left- 
bury has no suspicion that this is going on, I am quite 
convinced ; he never goes out anywhere now-a-days, and there- 
fore sees nothing ; but everybody else is talking about it. Now, 
of course, had she really been Miss Dunstable, this would have 
been very odd behaviour on her part; and should anything 
serious have come of it, it would have broken her father’s heart 
almost ; but since she is not Miss Dunstable, the case is quite 
altered, and the best thing that can possibly happen is that she 
should marry this young man. I think that if we give her a 
little time, she will be certain to do it ; and then, Jennie, will be 
the time for you to come forward.” 

“ But, poor Mary!” exclaimed Jennie, quickly. “ Not that 
dreadful man! Oh, it must not be!” 

“My dear, I think you look at ‘poor Mary’ through the 
same rose-coloured spectacles that your father wears. On my 
part, I should have said that, if ever two people were cast in 
kindred moulds, Mary Dunstable and this young Atherton are 
those two people.” 

“ Ah!” said Jennie, thoughtfully. “You are looking at Mary 
from her worst side. There is a great deal in her character that 
does not always appear in view. I had no idea she was not 
liked ; I had understood otherwise. She has not a nice manner 
sometimes, I know ; but there is really much to like in her.” 

“We will say no more about it then,” returned Lady 
Constance, firmly, “since we do not agree. But, take a 
sensible view of the case, my dear. If she chooses to marry 
this young man, you may be sure she will do so because she 
likes him; there is certainly no other reason to induce Lord 
Leftbury’s daughter to make such a mésalliance. And there 
can be no doubt that for your late nurse’s daughter it will be a 
very good marriage indeed. These Athertons are extremely 
rich people, and this young man will have Selwick Park, and an 
immense fortune. 

For a few seconds Jennie was silent ; then she looked up and 
quietly met Lady Constance’s glance. “I quite see what you 
mean,” she said gently. “ No doubt you are right. I have no 
liking or respect for this young Mr. Atherton at all; I know 
him, and I do not like him; but, putting personal likes and 
dislikes aside, is it quite right that we should allow him to marry 
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a woman believing her to be Lord Leftbury’s daughter and an 
heiress, and then, after they are married, reveal the truth that 
she is neither the one thing nor the other ?” 

Lady Constance Bleak, for almost the first time in her life, 
coloured slightly under a merited reproach. Nevertheless, she 
had her own opinion about the matter very thoroughly fixed in 
her mind. 

“Perhaps not,” she agreed. “But, on the other hand, has Mr. 
Thomas Atherton any right to elope with Lord Leftburv’s 
daughter? For if that marriage does take place, it will certainly 
never do so with Lord Leftbury’s sanction.” 

“Certainly he has no right to do so,” returned Jennie thought- 
fully, “but do two wrongs ever make one right ? ’ 

“Perhaps not,” said Lady Constance. “Only, in my opinion, 
when a man marries a woman for her position and fortune, I 
think it very right indeed that he should be punished for it.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Jennie. “ But think of poor 
Mary.” 

“My dear Jennie,” replied Lady Constance calmly, “if ever 
any young woman was well able to take care of herself, that 
young woman is Mary Dunstable. And if she prefers to be the 


wife of a bootmaker’s son instead of remaining in the rank of 
life she has been brought up in, no one can say that it is not a 
very marvellous proof that she was never meant to occupy that 
rank of life; and the probabilities are she will be not only 
better, but happier out of it.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY CONSTANCE’S PROPOSITION. 


JENNIE shook her head. 

“Qh,” she replied quickly, “you do not know Mary at all, or 
you would not say that! She is ever so proud.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Lady Constance. “It would be an odd 
thing if she were not so.” 

“ And she would never be happy if she thought people looked 
down upon her. Oh, she would never, never marry that young 
Mr. Atherton! I feel sure of it,” continued Jennie warmly. 

“Very well, my dear,” returned Lady Constance quietly. 
“Perhaps you are right. Meanwhile, we have agreed that for 
the present things must remain as they are. Luckily, my son 
will be a rich man. There is no need for him to marry an 
heiress, I am glad to say, so do not think that it is because you 
would lose your inheritance if you did not declare yourself, that 
Sir Reginald and I wish you to be acknowledged as Lord Left- 
bury’s daughter. That part of the matter does not trouble us 
at all, but you see, my dear—” here Lady Constance suddenly 
paused, hesitating for a moment as to how she would finish her 
speech. 

“It would not do at all for Sir Reginald’s eldest son to 
marry Lord Leftbury’s keeper’s step-daughter,” put in Jennie 
quietly. “Ofcourse I quite see that. I have seen it always.” 

“Just so,” agreed Lady Constance ; “ but meanwhile, my dear, 
you are not Lord Leftbury’s keeper’s step-daughter, and we 
have no reason whatever to object to our son’s marrying you.” 

Jennie suddenly became very pink; then as suddenly turned 
white. Lady Constance’s words had evidently both surprised 
and agitated her very greatly. 

“On the other hand, we both feel that since you are Lord 
Leftbury’s only daughter, it would be wrong of us to allow you 
to marry our son without your father’s consent. No doubt he 
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would give that consent, but we are old-fashioned people and do 
not care to take too much for granted. Besides, Jennie, you 
are very young, so we think it best in every way that the 
marriage does not take place for a few years. During that time 
much may happen which is unforeseen now; but if by the 
time you are one-and-twenty things are still the same between 
you and your father, we will then raise no objection to the 
wedding taking place.” 

Jennie raised her eyes and met Lady Constance’s glance. 

“Tam sure I hardly know what to say,” she said in a low, 
agitated voice. “You and Sir Reginald are very good and kind 
indeed to me, and I do not know how to thank you for being 
so. I know that very few people would act as you are doing.” 

“My dear, let me assure you I have the interests of your 
mother’s daughter very near my heart. Your father has always 
been a great friend of ours, and if we cannot help both him and 
his daughter at a time like this our friendship would be of 
very little worth. Fate has dealt very hardly with you so far, 
but I hope by-and-bye everything may come right and end 
well.” 

“Tam afraid that it is impossible that everything can come 
right in the future, in spite of all your great goodness,” replied 
Jennie gently. “If things go well with me it will be because 
they have gone wrong with Mary. One of us must suffer. As 
to the past, I regret it deeply for Jack’s sake ; it makes every- 
thing terribly unpleasant for him and you; but if it was only 
I to be considered in the matter, I cannot say that I have much 
to regret. I have been happy here. Everyone has always been 
kind to me.” 

Lady Constance smiled. Already she was very strongly pre- 
possessed in favour of this girl, with her quiet, pretty manners, 
and her lovely speaking eyes. 

“The only thing I really do regret is that I have not had a 
different and better education,” continued Jenny. Then she 
looked up questioningly at Lady Constance. “I wish I could 
go to school now,” she said regretfully. “For Jack’s sake, it 
would be so very much better.” 

Lady Constance laughed, then laid her hand affectionately on 
Jennie’s arm. “I am quite sure that Jack would not think so,” 
she returned lightly. “And I am equally sure that neither Sir 
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Reginald nor I would like it either. But I have a proposition 
to make which will be approved of by us all.” 

Jennie glanced up, all attention. 

“TI do not know how you will like the idea of what I am 
going to propose,” continued Lady Constance rather anxiously, 
“but I hope much that you will not object to it. You see, my 
dear, one thing is certain; it is impossible that you can stay 
here.” 

“T will do as you think best,” replied Jennie quietly. “Under 
the circumstances I cannot say less than that. You will not be 
surprised when I tell you that I am very fond indeed of the 
old man I have always so far looked upon as being my step- 
father ; that I shall be really sorry to leave him, and that I fear 
he will be very dull and lonely alone; but he wishes me to go; 
I can see that now. It has been different somehow since he 
knew the truth. I do not think the difference has been in me, 
but he, I know, has never felt quite the same since.” 

“That is very natural,” said Lady Constance. “As to your 
affection for him and his for you, that is even more natural still. 
You owe him a great debt of gratitude, Jennie, and one that ail 
your life long you will have to remember and try to repay.” 

“Oh, indeed, I know that!” was the low, agitated reply. 
Then she looked up into Lady Constance’s eyes. “Do not let 
us talk about it any more just now, please,’ she added in the 
same tone. “It troubles me a great deal.” 

Lady Constance looked very kindly into the expressive eyes 
raised to hers. “Yes, of course,’ she murmured soothingly. 
“Very well, we will now talk over my proposition. I want a 
companion ; soinetimes I find it rather dull alone, and Sir 
Reginald is nearly always out. If you think you would not 
object to my society, will you come to me at Dunbarton? I 
will give you an allowance for your dress just as if you were my 
daughter ; there are some good masters in Dilton, and they can 
come out and help you with your studies ; and meanwhile you 
will get to know us all well, as I should like you to do before 
you marry Jack. What do you say, my dear?” 

“TI am sure I do not know what to say!” returned Jennie 
quickly. “It is so very, very kind of you, that it would be 
impossible to thank you as I ought.” 

And that she was very greatly pleased with the proposition 
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Lady Constance had made, there was no doubting. One had 
only to look at her face to see that fact written there plainly 
enough. 

“Then we will consider it settled,” said Lady Constance. 
“ Arrange your own time to come to me, and if possible let it 
be soon.” 

Jennie looked thoughtful for a few seconds. “I must talk it 
over with my step-father,” she said quietly. “It must partly 
depend upon Mrs. Lewis. She is his sister, and a widow ; and 
she has always wished to live here with him. If I leave him, I 
know he will wish her to come here, and so it must depend 
upon when she can come.” 

“ Certainly, Jennie,” agreed her ladyship. “You must let me 
know when all is arranged. I am glad to hear that Dutton has 
a sister who is ready and wishful to come to him.” 

“Yes, it will make things better and less hard,” returned 
Jennie. “And I feel sure Mrs. Lewis can come early next 
month if not before. She has been in service as a cook, but left 
her place not long ago, and is now staying with a married 
brother.” 

“ That is lucky. Then I may hope to see you the beginning 
of next month ?” said Lady Constance. 

“Yes, my lady,” replied Jennie. “And thank you very much.” 

The tone which Jennie assumed as she made that last 
remark, was different to that which she had before adopted. It 
was no longer the tone of voice such as the Honble. Mary 
Dunstable might be expected to adopt, but that of Lady 
Constance’s paid companion. 

Lady Constance smiled, she had noted the difference. “My 
dear Jennie,” she said gently. “You come to me as my son’s 
future wife ; that, the world need not know at present ; but 
still it is a fact. It will probably call me eccentric when I 
present you to it as my adopted daughter, but that will not 
trouble me at all. I said I wanted a companion ; and so I do. 
I often feel the want of one; and I feel sure that when you are 
with me, I shall feel that need no more. But I cannot permit 
you to enter my house to fill any less important post than that 
of my adopted daughter and friend. No, indeed! Both my 
son, and your father would very justly visit much wrath upon 
my poor head if I behaved in such a manner to you. No, 
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indeed, my dear, you must look upon me as Jack’s mother, and 
your own mother’s dearest friend.” 

What reply Jennie made she never afterwards quite 
remembered ; but when Lady Constance rose to go, it was with 
this understanding, clearly understood between them. And 
whether Lady Constance was the most charmed with Jennie, or 
Jennie with Lady Constance, it is hard to say. They had 
mutually fallen in love with each other. 

Certainly the Bleaks had behaved very well indeed to Jennie. 
They had accepted her without demur, and taken most of the 
difficulty and unpleasantness of her position off her young 
shoulders on to their own. , 

Of course if hereafter the world chose to say they had 
managed the little business very cleverly, no one could find much 
fault with it. Certainly from the very first they fully intended 
that before long Jennie’s true position should be made known to 
Lord Leftbury ; and equally of course, Lord Leftbury’s daughter 
was a very great heiress. But, her position secured, the Bleaks 
did not care so very much about her fortune. As Lady 
Constance had said, Jack Bleak would be a rich man. 

In reality, the Bleaks had acted with the kindest and best of 


intentions ; but people seldom get the credit of pure, disinterested 
good intention, and when the fact that Jack Bleak would bea 
very rich man, was afterwards mentioned, it is certain that the 
remark, that “however rich people were they never objected to 
being made still richer ” very generally followed it. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
CAUSE FOR HOPE AND FEAR. 


IT was the second of September, and Mary Dunstable was 
slowly riding homewards along the Dilton high road. There 
were two or three old friends of her father’s staying at the 
Castle; old friends who always found their way there, year 
after year, about the first of September. 

There was also a young cousin, George Paine by name, and 
the son of the uncle with whom Mary had been riding in the 
park when she had first met Sir John Blunt. 

Mary had been riding out with these gentlemen for the last 
two hours; her father still shot, and he liked Mary to come out 
with them on her horse when they were shooting. In fact 
wherever he went, if it were possible, he liked Mary to 
accompany him. As Jennie had very truly remarked, he really 
adored the very ground she trod upon. He was very proud of 
her for one thing ; it was his firm belief that never before had 
there existed a woman so clever and so handsome; and as to 
her riding, in Lord Leftbury’s “opinion, no woman had ever 
ridden as well as Mary did, and no woman ever would ride so 
well again. 

Now, in her way, it is certain that Mary really did ride well. 
She preferred riding rather awkward horses,because she considered 
that in doing so, more honour and glory reflected back upon 
herself ; and as her father had the utmost belief in her power of 
managing any horse, however awkward it might be, and liked to 
think that nobody except his daughter could ride his daughter’s 
horses, Mary in this generally had her way. 

The chesnut which she was now riding, although devoid of 
any actual vice, was young and raw, and rather a handful, and 
the manner in which Mary had piloted him over innumerable 
gaps in the wake of the shooters had interested Lord Leftbury 
far more than his partridges. This his guests had found a little 
trying as a matter of course, and although they also, and espe- 
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cially George Paine, who rather admired her, had not failed to 
grant that the combined persuasion and force with which she 
managed her mount did her great credit, yet they had none of 
them grieved very deeply when Mary had declared she was 
going home. 

So, her absence regretted only by Lord Leftbury, Mary and 
her chesnut were now homeward bound. How it was that ina 
very unfrequented and muddy lane, about two miles from Dun- 
stable, she happened to find Mr. Thomas Atherton, sitting on a 
five-barred gate, it is not for me to say. He also had been 
shooting, as was evident by his get-up and the gun which he had 
with him. But the property upon which Mary found him was 
Lord Leftbury’s, and his father and his father’s friends were still 
walking over the Selwick stubble and turnip fields, many miles 
away. 

He sprang down from his position on the gate top upon seeing 
Miss Dunstable, and Mary, when she reached his side, reined in 
the chesnut and held out her hand. 

“T am rather late,” she remarked lightly, permitting her 
hand to lie for a moment or two longer than was at all 
necessary in his. 

“Only about half-an-hour,” he returned, in a tone which plainly 
implied that it was very kind and considerate of her not to have 
kept him waiting longer. 

“You are the most long-suffering and patient man I ever met,” 
replied Mary, not ill-pleased. 

“One can afford to be patient when one is fairly certain 
that one will have a very great reward,” was the low, earnest 
reply. 

Mary coloured slightly and then laughed confusedly. She 
felt that in his speech Mr. Thomas Atherton implied rather 
more than she intended him to imply when addressing her. 
Certainly, for the last few months she had given him great en- 
couragement, and what was more, she rather liked him. Her 
flirtation with him just made her existence at Dunstable endur- 
able, and brought a little excitement and amusement into a life 
which otherwise she would have found extremely monotonous 
and dull. But she had no intention of letting matters go any 
further just yet. As a last resource she might find it convenient 
to marry Mr. Thomas Atherton, but only as a last resource; 
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and, therefore, although it was necessary to keep him well in 
hand, it was equally necessary not to permit him to go beyond 
certain limits. No mention of the future had so far been made. 
Mary had succeeded as yet in avoiding that.- But if possible 
no mention of it must be made for some little time to come, 
and that might possibly prove to be a more difficult matter. 

“Well, there is nothing like being contented,” she replied, 
jestingly. “But you must not place too much faith in my turn- 
ing up always just ibecause I say that I will do so. I very 
often change my mind about things at the last moment. Every- 
body who knows me will tell you that.” 

“TI must hope for the best,” was the quiet reply. 

“There 'can be no harm in that,” replied Mary laughingly, 
knowing quite well, of course, that it was not merely the 
keeping of these little secret appointments to which the young 
man referred. 

“None at all,” agreed Mr. Atherton, “and possibly there may 
be some good in it?” 

He was very much in earnest, and he asked it as a question. 
Asked it so pointedly that Mary could not lightly put his 
inquiry aside. She felt a little angry with him for pressing her 
thus, when it must be apparent to him that she did not wish to 
be pressed. But yet, believing greatly in the sincerity of his 
devotion to her, she could not but feel that it was natural he 
should thus press her for a word of hope. 

“There is no saying,” she replied rather vaguely. “And as I 
said before, at any rate, there is no harm in it.” 

Her tone was not quite so self-possessed as usual. There was 
just a touch of hurry and agitation in it, and this Mr. Tom 
Atherton was very quick to note. It was not the first time 
lately that her manner had led him to hope that she was be- 
coming much more personally interested in him than she had 
been at first. He was walking along beside her now, and sud- 
denly looking up into her dark eyes, he laid his hand on the 
chesnut’s neck. The chesnut objected to this. As has been 
said before, the chesnut was raw and fidgety, and Mr. Tom 
Atherton was carrying his gun. But he did not mean to be 
deterred in his intention by the chesnut, and although he re- 
moved his hand, he still kept his eyes raised to hers. 

“ But that is just it,” he returned quickly. “There zs harm in 
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it, you see. A fellow can’t go on being friends with you like 
this, and not be rendered miserable by the longing to be some- 
thing more than a friend. You see, you don’t half know how— 
how very fetching and—and beautiful you are, and so you can’t 
judge how a fellow feels.” 

Fetching! The word would certainly not have been uttered 
by Sir John Blunt; and Mary felt that the very moment it 
passed young Atherton’s lips; but then Mary was not at all 
equally sure that she objected to being designated fetching. It 
was a slang expression certainly, but then Mary had no objection 
to slang expressions, as we know; and did it not very well 
express just the very opinion which she had long since formed 
in her mind about herself? 

And yet, in spite of her love of slang, in spite of her approval 
as to the meaning of the term, the word jarred upon Mary. She 
did not quite know why it jarred, but it certainly did jar ; and so, 
notwithstanding the emotion and eloquence whicn he had 
displayed, Mary looked rather coldly down into his upraised 
eyes, and frowned. 

“You must not talk to me like this,” she replied, rather stiffly. 
“You said you wished to be my friend. This is not being my 
friend.” 

“Indeed I am your friend,” he replied quickly. “ But cannot 
you understand how much I wish and hope that some day I 
may be something more as well ?” 

Mary certainly did understand this; she thought it only 
natural, the very most natural thing in the world ; so she ceased 
to frown and look cold, and, not quite knowing what to say, 
remained silent. 

“You must see how natural the wish in me is, to be some- 
thing nearer and better than a friend, Mary?” he continued, in 
a low, impressive tone. 

It was not the first time that he had called her Mary, and she 
took no notice of his having done so. Her chief anxiety just 
then was to retain his friendship and keep matters as they 
were. 

“Oh, I do not know about anything being better than friend- 
ship,” she replied lightly. 

“ That is because you do not feel as I do,” was the dejected 
reply. 
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“Very probably,” she agreed. 

“Well, I can but hope for the best,” was the quiet reply. 
“Time and tide wait for no man, but if a man waits for the tide 
it is certain to come in to him. And I tell you plainly, I mean 
to wait and wait until you do come to me as something much 
nearer and dearer than a friend.” 

“You are your own master, Mr. Atherton, and must do as 
you like,” replied Mary, to whom this arrangement seemed in 
every way admirable. Her eyes sparkled with triumph as she 
spoke, and out of the fulness of her gratitude she smiled very 
encouragingly down upon the young man who walked beside 
her. 

For a few minutes silence reigned between them. It was 
young Atherton who next spoke. He did so in a rather 
nervous manner, and in a hard tone of voice. 

“What is this I hear about some fad of Lady Constance 
Bleak’s? Is it true that she is going to have your head keeper’s 
daughter for a companion ?” 

Mary turned suddenly quite pale, and she also spoke in a 
nervous, unnatural tone. Any mention of Jennie always agitated 
her greatly now. Since that painful discovery which she had 
made a short time ago, the thought of Jennie rendered her 
uneasy and nervous. 

“Oh, yes. It is quite true,” she replied, after a momentary 
pause, 

“Queer idea, isn’t it?” continued Tom Atherton, who was 
much too greatly engrossed by his endeavours to keep his own 
nervousness from view to have time or thought to notice hers. 

“It is rather sudden,” agreed Mary. 

“Uncommonly so. Queer idea of her ladyship’s,as everybody 
is saying. No doubt you know more about it than most people, 
though?” continued young Atherton. “Of course there must be 
more in it than meets the eye.” 

“T do not at all see why,” was the quick reply. 

“Oh, because she is a sensible sort of a woman, I believe, and 
this does not seem sensible at all.” 

“IT do not know anything about her being particularly 
sensible,” returned Mary shortly ; for even in her anxiety to 
change the subject, she could not forget how much she disliked 
Lady Constance. “But I suppose she must do as she likes.” 
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Mr. Tom Atherton laughed. “Come, Miss Dunstable,” he 
exclaimed, in a lighter tone, “you must know very well that 
there is a great deal more in it than that?” , 

Mary, from being pale, suddenly became still more pale. Mr. 
Atherton’s words and manner frightened her. When one has a 
sword hanging over one’s head, one naturally momentarily 
expects it to fall, and Mary fancied that it had fallen now. She 
lost her self-control in the face of this belief. “What do you 
mean ?” she enquired in a low, agitated tone. 


(To be continued.) 





